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I Reagan Studies 2 Arms Plans 
Aimed at Concerns of Allies 
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By Michael R. Gordon 

New York Time* Service 

Washington — President 
Ronald Reagan is now considering 
two alternative approaches to re- 
spond to the most recent Soviet 
arms proposal, both intended to 
allay allied concerns, administra- 
tion officials said, ■ 


the plan as potentially positive, but 
officials have been divided over 
whether ii contained constructive 
ideas or was a Soviet ploy. 


store an offsetting number of mis- 
siles in the United States. 

Pie other approach, intended to 
satisfy Western Europe, would set 
One nf tIv. nnnnva -i,_ overall limits on SS-20s without 

is m tended to address Japan s con- jj • 


On Jan. IS, Mikhail S. Gorba- 
chev, the Soviet leader, proposed 
that all nuclear weapons be elimi- 
nated by the year 2000. 

Initially, Mr. Reagan welcomed 


corns, officials said Thursday. It 
would eliminate all U.S. and Soviet 
medium-range missiles from Eu- 
rope, confine the Asian deploy- 
ment of Soviet SS-20 medium- 
range m issil e s to Soviet Central 
Asia, and allow the Americans to 


American Spy for China 
Commits Suicide in Jail 


• t 


Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatches 

MANASSAS. Virginia — Lany 
Wu-Tai Chin, the retired CIA 
translator who was found guilty of 
spying for China, committed sui- 
cide Friday, the U-S. Marshals Ser- 
vice said. 

Mr. Chin, 63, killed himse lf by 
placing a plastic bag over his head, 
said a Justice Department official 
who spoke on condition of ano- 
nymity. An autopsy is scheduled 
for Saturday morning. 

He was bang held in the Prince 
William County jaD pending sen- 
tencing March 1 7. Convicted on 17 
counts of conspiracy, espionage 
and tax evasion, he faced a maxi- 
mum sentence of life imprisonment 
ind fines of up to $? 5 milli on 

Mr. Chin, who was born in Bei- 



brinUI 

Larry Wu-Tai Chin 


jing and became a U.S. citizen in 
1965. 


was the first American ever 
convicted of spying for C hina, 

At his conviction Feb. 7, his at- 
torney, Jacob Stein, said his diem 
had spied for China because “he 
wanted to bring these two nations 
together." 

A Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion affidavit said Mr. Chin had 
spied for China for 30 years, start- 
ing when he was working as a con- 
tract employee for the Central In- 


telligence Agency. From that time 
on. Mr. C 


. A 
>■ . *:• 


on. Mr. Chin routinely took secret 
information from his 0A offices, 
ihe Federal Bureau of Investigation 

/***• 

Mr. Chin has said that he did not 
begin stealing documents until 
1970, when he found a classified 
message from President Richard 
M. Nixon to Congress that revealed 
the administration's hopes for rec- 
onciliation with China. 

He said he took the document in 


the hope that it would bolster the 
pragmatic faction in Beijing and 
accelerate a wanning of relations. 

Beginning in 1970, Mr. Chin was 
an employee of the CIA's Foreign 
Broadcast Information Service, 
which monitors and translates for- 
eign radio broadcasts and publica- 
tions. 

. In that job, he had access to a 
wealth of classified material, in- 
cluding interagency memos and re- 
ports prepared for the While 
House. 

In what apparently was his last 
interview, Mr. Chin told CBS News 
on Wednesday that his passing of 
information to China was “legally 
wrong but morally right-" " 

Mr. Chin said the more than 
5180,000 he received from Chinese 
intelligence agents was “only a by- 
product" of that mission. He only 
took the money because the Chi- 
nese would not believe his informa- 
tion if it “came free," he said. (AP, 
UPI) 


and would permit some 
medium-range missiles to be 
kept in Europe. 

Mr. Gorbachev had proposed 
that all U-S- and Soviet medium- 
range missiles be removed from 
Europe during the first phase of a 
three-phase process. 

He also asked that the British 
and French freeze their missile ar- 
senals and that die United States 
forgo the transfer of missiles to 
other countries. Mr. Gorbachev did 
not address the issue of missiles in 
Asia. 

Mr. Reagan’s initial proposal, 
presented to the allies, accepted the 
removal of U.S. and Soviet missiles 
from Europe But he also suggested 
that the Soviet Union reduce its 
force of SS-20 missies in Asia by 
50 percent and he rebuffed the sug- 
gestion of a freeze on British and 
French arsenals. 

The proposal evoked different 
responses among the allies. Japan 
voiced concern that security prob- 
lems in Asia were bring treated as 
secondary to Europe's. Britain and 
other West European nations said 
they preferred leaving some medi- 
um-range missiles in Europe. 

West Germany asked for assur- 
ances that an arms agreement 
would also deal with the issue of 
shorter- range missiles, such as So- 
viet SS-22s. administration officials 
said. 

The West Germans also suggest- 
ed that the United States respond 
to all of Mr. Gorbachev’s wide- 
ranging plan. 

Under the new U.S. approach 
intended to satisfy Japan, the Sovi- 
et SS-20 force in Asia, now estimat- 
ed at 170, would be cut in half, and 
it would be confined to Central 
Asia, far from Japan. 

Officials said there were now 
about 90 SS-20s at two Central 
Asian installations, within range of 
parts of Europe and Asia. The 
Americans would have the right to 
match the deployment with an 
equal number of medium-range 
missiles kept in the United States. 
Ollier medium-range missiles 7 
would be destroyed. 

Under the global limit on medi- 
um-range missiles that is meant to 
respond to West European con- 
cerns, the number of SS-20 missile 
launchers would be reduced to 
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Marcos Attacks 
Foreign Critics 
As f Imperialists’ 


Students in Manila demonstrated Friday against Mr. Marcos and the United States. 


House Committee Slashes $2.3 Billion 
From Reagan’s Foreign Aid Request 


By Joanne Omang 

Washington Past Service 

WASHINGTON — The House 
Foreign Affairs Committee has 
voted to trim $2.3 billion from 
President Ronald Reagan's foreign 
aid request for the 1987 fiscal year. 
Committee leaders said the 133- 
percent cut reflected the require- 
ments of the Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings budget control act 

The action, which came on a 
voice vote Thursday, would autho- 
rize 515 bDhon for foreign aid and 
State Department operations in fis- 
cal 1987, which begins Ocl 1. This 
would be a reduction of $476 mil- 
lion. or 3 percent, from the amount 
appropriated in fiscal 1986. 

The committee acted with unac- 
customed haste to reduce the Rea- 
gan administration’s Si 7_3-biHi on 
request Dantc B. FaseeH, a Demo- 
crat of Florida and the committee 
ch airman, told the the panel, “we 
can let the Budget Committee de- 
cide which programs are going to 
be cut and how, or we can do it 
ourselves.” 


(Continued on Page 4, CoL 5) 


The aid biQ must be approved by 
both houses of Congress and 


signed by the president before it 
takes effect. 

Congressional criticism of Mr. 
Reagan's proposed budget request 
had focused on the fact that he 
outlined sharp cuts in every area 
except defense and foreign aid. 

Mr. Fasten said the totals repre- 
sented “tough decisions.” Howev- 
er, the committee left until later the 
more difficult decision of how to 
distribute the cuts among military 
and economic aid programs and 
State Department operating funds, 
and then bow to allocate the money 
among individual nations. 

In addition, the committee fig- 
ures assume that the administra- 
tion's request for $1.4 billion to 
begin a five-year program of securi- 
ty improvements to U.S. facilities 
abroad win be dealt with separate- 
ly. - . .. 

Representative Doug Beretiter, a 
Republican of Nebraska, said he 
wanted to make sure that the com- 
mittee would not be faulted for its 
budget decisions in the event of a 
terrorist attack on a U.S. facility 
abroad. 

Representative Daniel A Mica, 


a Democrat of Florida, assured him 
that there had been “no decision to 
accept any less" than Mr. Reagan's 
recommendation for the security 

program. Mr. Mica is chairman of 
the Foreign Affairs subcommittee 
on international operations, which 
handles the Slate Department au- 
thorization. 


■ New UJS. Strings on Aid 

Martin Toichm of The New York 
Times reported from Washington: 

Reagan administration officials 
have declared that the extent of 
United States assistance for some 
developing countries would depend 
on their efforts to transfer public 

(Continued on Page 3, CoL 7) 


By Michael Richardson 

International Herald Tribune 

MANILA — President Ferdi- 
nand E. Marcos lashed out Friday 
at what be called outside meddling, 
as foreign diploma is continued to 
hold meetings with Corazon C. 
Aquino, the opposition leader who 
is challenging his right to rule. 

Meanwhile, as Mr. Marcos 
struggled to maintain his authority 
at home and abroad amid growing 
criticism, there were reports of fac- 
tional struggles in the nation’s 
armed forces, one of his main bases 
of power. 

Mr. Marcos issued a statement 
Friday attacking “modern-day im- 
perialists who evidently think that 
a nation like the Philippines would 
willingly submit to their dictates 
and wishes." 

He did not identify the “outside 
parties," who he said “think they 
can casually, and with impunity, 
intervene in our internal affairs." 

His broadside, however, was is- 
sued the day after a U.S. congres- 
sional panel' voted in favor of sus- 
pending military aid pending the 
restoration of a “legitimate govern- 
ment" in the Philippines. And it 
followed by two days accusations 
from the U.S. Senate and the Euro- 
pean Parliament that Mr. Marcos's 
government had retained power by 
cheating in the country's Feb. 7 
presidential elections. 

Philippine and foreign sources 
said new divisions in the military 
raised questions about whether Mr. 
Marcos could count on full support 
from the security forces should he 
deride to crack down on opposition 
groups campaigning for his resig- 
nation. 


Lieutenant General Fidel V. Ra- 
mos, armed forces rice chief of 
staff, underlined those divisions 
Thursday in saying he had asked 
Mr. Marcos to “please freeze all 
assignments or replacements of 


those in key positions" in the mili- 
tary “so that we will prevent fur- 
ther jockeying and maneuvering 
and positioning by some." 

Genera] Ramos said his only ob- 
jective was u more stable armed 
forces “in a very unstable situa- 
tion." 

Observers said he apparemly 
had urged Mr. Marcos to stop the 
last-minute appointments being 
made by General Fabian C. Ver. 
whose resignation was announced 
Sunday by Mr. Marcos. 

General Ramos, who is to re- 
place General Ver. said Thursday 
he was still awaiting notification 
that he indeed will take over. 

He did not say who might have 
been involved in any military pow- 
er play, but said that it was “caus- 
ing apprehensions on the part of 
many" members of the forces. 

Mr. Marcos's statement on for- 
eign meddling was released Friday 
as President Ronald Reagan's spe- 
cial envoy. Philip C. Habib, met 
Mrs. Aquino for the second time in 
five days. 

Mrs. Aquino's spokesman. Rene 
Saguisag, said that Mr. Habib had 
asked Mrs. Aquino what results she 
expected from her nonviolent cam- 
paign to remove Mr. Marcos. 

Mr. Saguisag said that Mrs. 
Aquino had replied: “Wait and see. 
That is best. Let events speak for 
themselves." 

Mr. Habib was scheduled to 
leave Manila on Saturday and fly 
directly to Washington, where he 
was to report to President Ronald 
Reagan, an embassy spokesman 
said. 

The ambassadors of New Zea- 
land and India also called on ibe 
opposition leader. Mr. Saguisag 
said later that Mrs. Aquino told the 
the Indian ambassador. Ramesh 
Mulye, she hoped that his country 
would, “like the rest of the civilized 

(Continued on Page 4. Col. 41 



As Guerrillas Retreat, Attacks Decline 


French Technology: A Case Study in Bottlenecks 



TTie French Kiss: For some, a morale booster. 


Getting Down to Business 

Europe's New Approaches to Competition 


In the face of American andJqptmese fmnpeaooj Warn 
r.arope faces a major test not just of as technological potential, 
but also of its capacity to make far-reachmg 
vnrinLunJl rhnnees. This iS the 10th «I 0 SmCS Of OTtlCleS, 


sociological changes. This 
appearing from time to time, focusing on these issues. 


>h Etchert 

International Herald Tribune 

PARIS — High in the shrouds, sailors are un- 
blocking the mainsail to free a halyard caught in 
the mas L Slicing through the open sea with a 
strong following wind, the yacht picks up speed to 
20 knots. Out goes the spinnaker, hundreds of 
square yards of snapping parachute cloth. Desk- 
bound at the office, the French executive imagines 
the company's colors swelling in the wind, the 
company’s name slicked by spray but readable on 
television screens. 

Elf Aquitaine, Gauloises, Biotherm, Roger & 
Gallet. FI any Michon, Bull, Crtdit Agricole. Jet 
Service — leaders of French industry have given 
their names to c omp etition yachts. Kis spent up to 
70 mfiHcm francs (nearly 510 million) on an Ameri- 
ca’s Cup contender, the French Kiss. 

This corporate vogue fascinated six U.S. busi- 
nessmen whom a foundation asked to visit France 
this month to study how it is adjusting to sweeping 
changes wrought by microelectronics and other 
new high technologies. 

“Every time we went into a top executive's 
office, there was a model of that company’s yacht,” 
recalls Stephen Kindd, a Forbes Magazine editor 
who wrote the group’s report. “We were told the 
yachts really boost employee morale." 

The Americans read a lot, little of it compEmea- 
taiy, into the symbolism. “Yacht-racing is elitist, 
expensive, highly disciplined, spectacular and a 
spectator sport." Mr. Kin del says. “U.S. compa- 
nies also boost employee morale, but they sponsor 
participatory sports. Twenty million . Americans 
jog in corporate pr o gram s. Millions more work out 
daily in corporate gyms." 

E fatijart is also their main criticism of French 
high technology. 

“It’s a top-down approach," says another team 
member, Peter Sprague, the chairman of National 
Semiconductor and an entrepreneur who contin- 
ues to found companies — the latest the week 
before the trip. He defines the French approach: 
“A highly skilled handful of technocrats, com- 


manding a bureaucracy and a state-run financial 
system, order spectacular technological projects. 
The innovations are supposed to come from gov- 
ernment or big corporations.” 

In contrast, the United Stales emphasizes a 
“bottom-up” approach in which thousands of en- 
trepreneurs seek to sell to a market of millions of 
small industrial customers and individuals. 

“The French still tend to mystify the new tech- 
nological revolution by thinking it’s mainly about 
breakthrough inventions," Mir. Sprague continues. 
“The really revolutionary impact comes from ap- 
plying microprocessor intelligence to activities all 
over the place, spreading it through the economy 
and through the society. That's innovation." 

The Americans' impressionistic judgment of 
French technology has just been confirmed in a 
major review of France’s innovation policies by the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment, winch groups the leading western de- 
mocracies. The OECD report, which was refined 
by a commission of examiners, says that elitism is a 
major bottleneck to innovation and the diffusion 
of new technologies, which the report calls the 
overriding priority of the 1980s. 

The French case study has significance extend- 
ing to most of Western Europe. As French leaders 
increasingly acknowledge that their technology 
goals can be achieved only in a European context, 
France has became the prime mover in such Eur- 
opewide campaigns as Eureka, which seeks to 
build an industrial program that can compete with 
U.S. and Japanese high technology for new mar- 
kets. 

Made public this week, the OECD report praises 
French successes with such big government-spim- 
sored projects as the Ariane rocket for satellite 
launches, the nuclear dec tried ty program, a nation- 
wide digital telephone system and nuclear-weap- 
ons submarines. 

But big is not necessarily beautiful in new tech- 
nologies. “France cannot have technologically ad- 
vanced large firms and backward small ones.” the 
(Contfnnerf on Page 4. Cot 5) 


By Stephen Kinzer 

New York Tima Service 

MANAGUA — Rebel activity 
has declined sharply in recent 
months, and the Sandinist govern- 
ment of Nicaragua is in its stron- 
gest military position since it took 
power six and a half years ago. 
diplomats and military analysts 
here said in interviews. 

The large majority of the rebel 


The United States is said to be 
mistisiig funds for military ex- 
ercises in Honduras. Page 3. 


force is believed to have retreated 
to bases in Honduras. 

As the Sandinist army has be- 
come more effective, the diplomats 
and analysis said over the past 
week, the rebels, known as “con- 
tras,” have been crippled by prob- 
lems of supply, t raining and logis- 
tics. 

The most graphic demonstration 
of the weakening of the rebel 
forces, diplomats said, was their 
inability to disrupt the vital coffee 
harvest, which recently ended. 

Pickers were able to work in ar- 
eas that were considered too dan- 
gerous last year, and Commander 
Manuel Salvatierra, the senior mili- 
tary officer in the coffee-growing 
province or Matagalpa. said Tues- 
day that the harvest was completed 
without a single casualty. 

Leaders of the guerrillas have 
said they need help to step up their 
fight against the Sandinists. Presi- 
dent Ronald Reagan said this week 
that he will ask Congress to ap- 
prove a proposal to send them 5100 
million in covert assistance, includ- 
ing $70 mill in n in mili tary aid. 

“The vote is definitely critical" 
said Adolfo Calero Portocarrero, 
the principal rebel leader, in a tele- 
phone interview Friday from 
Washington. 

He said the Soviet-made Mi-24 
helicopters used by the Sandinists 
were proving to be potent weapons. 



Rosa Hem&ndez, one of 12,000 Nicaraguan government 
workers harvesting coffee, carries a rifle in case of attack. 


and Lhai anti-aircraft guns were 
among the guerrillas' most immedi- 
ate needs. 

“Compared to last year, yes, 
there is less activity," Mr. Calero 
said. “But that does not mean we 
feel any weaker or any (ess optimis- 
tic." 


According to diplomats and for- 
eign military officers, the Sandinist 
government has, received a steady 
supply of weapons, has crane to 
dominate the air and has developed 
many experienced squad and pla- 
toon leaders in the last year. 

But rebel commanders were said 
to have failed to build a disciplined 
fighting force; partly because they 


lack foreign trainers like those used 
by the Sandinist army. 

Diplomats with access to West- 
ern intelligence reports said they 
believe that only one guerrilla task 
force of about 3.000 men remained 
inside Nicaragua. It is fighting in 
the south-central part of the coun- 
try. 

The diplomats said they believed 
that more than 10.000 guerrillas 
were camped inside Honduras. The 
estimates confirm reports from 
Honduras. 

A Latin American military spe- 
cialist said he believed that an in- 
jection of military aid for the re- 
bels. particularly if it included 

(Continued on Page 4, CoL 2) 


No Franglais, Please: Delegates From France to Quebec Fight for French 


By Michael Dobbs 

H Pest Service 

PARIS — English ts the raorecomp^t, French 
the more precise. English is considered democratic 
and modem. French elitist and elegant- English 
tends to evolve naturally. French is jealously pro- 
tected bv a powerful literary establishment. 

A new broadside in the long-running h^c 
war was fired this week when leaders of 38 French- 
speaking countries gathered in Parts 
(Erw MMA cultural identity and 
to meet the challenge posed by the ever-mcreasmg 
dominance of English. 

< Preceded bv more than two decades of prepara- 
tion. and arguments over the 
Canada, it was the first such 

If little actually was draw to ItaygJJ® 
many of English, at hast a lot of French was 

^Once the common language of Russian aristo- 


crats and Austrian-Hungarian ambassadors, 
Asian Communists and South American writers, 
French has declined over the past few decades, 

mirroring the deefine of France as a world power. 
But it still is spoken around the world — from the 
Canadian province of Quebec to the South Pacific 
inland of Vanuatu. 

The most urgent issue facing the conference, 
which ended Wednesday with a derisi on to meet 
again in Quebec in two years, was the preservation 
0 ? French as an instrument of scientific and tech- 
nological communication. Participants expre ssed 
alarm al the increasing number of computers, 
robots and cars that are programmed to under- 
stand only English language commands. 

"Must we translate into English the orders that 

. f • IW iv. 


Mr. Mitterrand’s anguished question went to 
the heart of the problem of French as a living 
language competing fra its place in the modem 
world. For while French has long been r^arded as 
the natural lan guag e of diplomacy and cuisine, it 
has been relatively slow to adapt to technological 
innovation. In a world in which English is increas- 
ingly brooming accepted as a universal language, 
French is getting squeezed oul 


Wg EVT nffnimn: a iwj n i w i • T— 7 . 

astoi a recent meeting of the Acadfame Fran^aise. 
founded 350 years ago with the task of protecting 

and developing the language. 


j. to French government estimates, 
French still is spoken fluently fay 120 million 
people — of whom 60 percent live in Europe. 26 
percent in Africa and 10 percent in the Americas. 
But it is on the retreat in several parts of the world, 
notably in North Africa, where educated young 
Tunisians and Algerians sow prefer Arabic the 
language of their former colonizers. 


scientific reviews had dropped from 12 percent in 
1980 to 7 percent in 1984, 

The advantages enjoyed by English as the 
world's leading technological language were 
brought borne to Mr. Mitterrand during a visit two 
years ago to California's Silicon Valley. When he 
asked Apple Computer's founder, Steven P. Jobs, 
for an opinion on French software, he was given a 
brutal reply: “The problem with French software, 
Mr. President, is that it’s written in French. You 
can’t sell it." 


mce 


icm m 
and 


. A recent study showed that the number of 
ankles written in French in the world’s leading 


This week’s Francop 
called for the creation of common data 
software in French in addition to cc 
areas such as filmmaking, book pu 
television programming. 

Numerous speakers echoed Mr. Mitterrand's 
warning on the first day that the French-spe aking 
world risked being condemned to the status of 


subcontractor, translator or interpreter" unless 
they closed ranks. 

To keep pace with UE. computer terms, the 
government set up a Computer Technology Com- 
mission whose job it is to think up French -sound- 
ing expressions for words like “debug" and “flop- 
py.” The commission has had some success: Most 
French computer users, for example, now use the 
word “bffdeV' rather than the ugly “fe soft." for 
“software.” 

But the commission also has discovered that 
French uses roughly 20 percent more space than 


En glish to say the vamg thing. 
Other lit 


er linguistic watchdogs include the General 
Commissariat fra the French Language, which 
attempts to keep the language pure by issuing 
periodic lists of Anglicisms that should be sup- 
pressed. 

The latest list, published in the official gazette, 
(Continued on Page 4, CoL 1) 
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■ NASA reportedly pressed the 
company that made the booster 
rockets to approve the launch 
of Challenger. Page 3. 


ARTS/LEISURE 


■ Diego Giacometti's bronze 
furniture is the subject of an 
exhibition in Paris. Page S. 


BUSINESS/FINANCE 


■ New York Stock Exchange 
prices soared 24.89 points on 
the heels of foiling oil prices and 
interest rates. Page 10. 

SPECIAL REPORT 


■ As oQ prices fall sharply. Qa- 
tar is turning to its natural gas 
reserves. Pa g* 7 _ 
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U.S. and Catholic Relief Agency Dispute Ethiopia’s 



WORLD BRIEFS 


By Blaine Harden 

Washington Pan Service 

NAIROBI — As (he famin e in Ethiopia 
eases, the largest American relief agency in 
1 that country has become involved in an 
acrimonious dispute with the U.S. govern- 
.ment, the largest food donor, over how 
much more food aid is needed to keep 
Ethiopians from starving. 

Catholic Relief Services, an official arm 
' of the American Roman Catholic hierar- 
; chy, argues that it will run out of food this 
' July and dial tens of thousands of people 
.will be endangered unless the U.S. govem- 
„ -meat commits mare food. 

- ‘ “You are asking us to deride who will 
_ -live and who will die,” said Frank Carlin, 

- director for Catholic Relief Services in 
' Ethiopia. 

The U.S. government maintains that 
.Catholic Relief Services has designed its 
. feeding program so that it will run out of 
food in July. 

It also charges while the number o£» 
• Ethiopians needing relief food has declined 
■sharply, the agency is using die threat of 
. mass starvation to wrest more food aid 
■ .from the government. 

Fred C Fischer, dnef official in Ethio- 
pia for the U-S. government’s Agency for 
International Development, said that 


I wymm for 


Catholic Relief Services “doesn't seem to uving to blackmail tbeU-S. government, United States has pledged 300.000 metric ^ n^ons, because you 

share everyone rise’s view that the situa- which provide? one-third of the donated tons for 1986. . , , wmldbei " * u " 

i ~j w r nnA m Bihimii and nf rruinp in mamtam JJf. FisdlCT Said the reduction in food WtralQ DC 


the agency, explained. KGB Colcmri,20diere SaidtpDefect 


lion has improved. 

“They want to continue at high feeding 
levels when everyone rise is scaling back,” 
be said. 

u We are concerned,” he continued, “that 

they are setting up a situation in which tbey 

could accuse the U.S. government and oth- 
er donors of not providing the resources 
needed to keep their program going or to 
force us to provide resources that we don't 
have.” 

The Agency for International Develop- 
ment pays for food for the Ethiopians and 
its transportation, but not the salaries of 
the Catholic Relief Services staff. 

The dispute has spawned charges by Mr. 
Partin tha t the U.S. government is limiting 
food aid because of its ideological distaste 
for Ethiopia’s Marxist military govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Carlin recently told the Catholic 
Bulletin, a U^.-based Roman Catholic 
publication, that he found it immoral that 
the United States was withholding ade- 
quate food supplies from the Ethiopian 
people. 

Catholic Relief Services, in turn, has 
been accused by other relief ag e ncies of 


food in Ethiopia, and of trying to mamtam 

The dispute has spawned 
charges that the U.S. is 
Untiring food aid because 
of its ideological distaste 
for Ethiopia’s Marxist 
militar y government. 


aid to Catholic Refief Servi ces "re flects our 
view that there is a vastly improved situa- 
tion in Ethiopia.” * ‘ \ ■ 

He added that, there are now other non- 

mEthiopia widyfee^^p^pa^^goo^ 
as that of Catholig JRriSef Services. . 


^rsssssssss " ESsr **** 


■WASKNC3T0N (UPU^The . , 

Soviet KGB cotanrir ha young wo J 06 *” Uwi 

from the Soviet Union and are ta ihe Umted Kates. .. 

A TVpflrtmait spokesman. Cbaite E Rodman, * 

. questian;S«tS statement that confirmed reports th*V5taar R 
‘ Smdarev and the two others baddefceted. the atawmeat i^«id 4e 
. ,,-^Fbod three are in the United States and identified the man as a cokmd m the 

**&£? gS£ i £SffiS2 m*. % 

crop in E^opu left a nced m l W&fQf QinfoM family,. GaKnaN. GtSmova, requested penmsaoa fnto the 


Catholic Relief Services says that it nmst 
calculate food needs based on the number 
of hungry people in its programs and not 
on overall estimates of Etinopia’sfooddef- 


iat. 

According 


An official of the UN Office for Emer- 


United States government to en ter , the U r 
’They have been granted that f 


their share of American food aid in this 

year's aHdcation- _ _ ^_dooi«mc tons of thaltooa lias iwa a^.~ .77h. riea of te defection. 1 


gcacy Operations State! I can confirm that Gundarev was acctoncl m the KGB postedit 

6Q0JJ0G metric ions of that food has been «♦ «i 4 H 4 > aF Ms defection.” • 


donors. 


In addition, the Ethiopian government, 
,,dng a f/wrt«i^Htdmuse windfall tram 


In the Catholic Bulletin, Mr. Carim said 

that his agency’s share -of U.S. food bad 

. , r . been cot because “of onr strong stand" on 

its famine-relief program m the face of 

decreasing needs and stiff competition for Mr Fischer main 
itsSSagendesfedabontllmfflirat food from the Au^goyenuncnL . ^ mjdC^ L^tfov, 

people a day and received 51 percent of the J Accordingto Western dtplomaBBiAdr Between the UJ 54 R. andlhc ,ra: 

440,000 metric tons (485,000 tons) of food ^ Committee for the hfa^Jhcjjjjsrid Ag 10 ..;a iWmuk 

shipped from the United States to Etbio- b»s suspended 50 percent of its buy an additional 100,000 to 200,000 met- 


. , . ... r , rt ,- R _- Rfv binh coffee prices and from the interna- VIENNA(AP)-- Ttoorattubercofa Soviet peace tirgann^atamved f 

traseu to aqjusiiis 1 M wm-hase 3Q0 l 000 tactnc tons of Knw amoed ud actions aftamstthc greatp. _ 


pia. 

But as the number of people estimated to 
be affected by famine has fallen from 13 
mill in n last year to about 5.8 mflhan this 
year, the agency has been allotted a sma ll er 
portion, 41 parent, of a smaller overall 
total of American food aid. So far the 


feeding in Eritrea.' Save the dhildrcn tem- lie tons oT food from Canada. . 
porarily has halted feedhqi in the northern Mr. Fischer said that if the Etmop ® 
Shewa region. gpvenunent makes the additional pur- 

Catholic Relief Services, however, has chases, the cam^y ^ 
oonSd its existing feeding program, mg iu any more «d 

“We have no choice,” Kevin Ddany, a titan has been pledged. 


China to Try 
Co-Pilot of 
Soviet Plane 

By John F. Bums 

,V«v York Times Service 

■ BEIJING — China announced 

- Friday that it would try the co-piloL 

• -of a Soviet Aeroflot airliner that 

. was hijacked on an internal flight 

- in Soviet Asia in December and 
forced to land in Manchuria. 

Meanwhile Friday, a Chinese 
Air Force pilot apparently defected 
in a MiG-19 fighter jet to an air 
force base near SeouL The Foreign 
Ministry asked South Korea to re- 
turn the MjG- 19. 

‘ The incident was termed a defec- 

~ non by South Korean authorities, 

• but the Chinese statement claimed 
that the pilot had “lost contact dur- 
ing tr aining ” 

Earlier, the Foreign Ministry an- 

• • nounced that Chinese ^judicial or- 
■gans” had investigated the Aeroflot 
incident and concluded that the co- 
pilot of the airliner, identified as 
Shamil Almmradov, “committed 
the crime of unlawful seizure of a 
civ ilian aircraft,” an Antonov-24. 

The statement said that tins was 
an offense under Chinese law as 
well as a breach of international 
conventions and that rhma would 
bring the co-pilot to trial. 

The two-month delay in an- 
nouncing the trial of the Aeroflot 
pilot suggested that the incident 
had been the subject of delicate 
nego tiations between Beijing and 
Moscow, and possibly also of pro- 
tracted internal debate here. 

Although both sides issued ami- 
cable statements immediately after 
the hijacking. East European 
sources here said that Moscow had 
formally requested that the pilot be 



Chen Baochnng 

handed over to the Soviet Union 
and that China had refused. 

The 42 passengers and crew were 
returned to the Soviet Union two 
days after the hijacking, with the 
airaafL 

[In Seoul, the Defense Ministry 
said two North Korean jets tried to 
intervene when the Chinese pilot 
defected but were tamed back by 
South Korean fighters, United 
Press International reported.] 

Official sources in Seoul were 
quoted Friday as saying that the 
MIG- 19 pilot, identified as Chen 
Baocbung, 26, had Down from the 
northern Chinese city of Shenyang,' 
about 350 miles (560 kilometers), 
and was also seeking asylum in 
Taiwan. 

In a similar incident five months 
ago. South Korea ignored Chinese 
requests for the return of an air 
force bomber pilot who defected 
across the Yellow Sea Seoul al- 
lowed the pilot to go to Taiwan. 


Blacks Jeer as Tutu 
Tells of Official Rebuff 


The Associated Press 

JOHANNESBURG — Bishop 

Desmond M. Tutu received an an- 
reaction from blades in the Jo- 
burg suburb of Alexandra 
on Friday when be told a rally he 
had failed to win concessions from 
the government after nearly a week 
of unrest there. 

Speaking to a crowd of 40,000, 
the Anglican bishop of Johannes- 
burg said the government would 
consider black demands for the re- 
moval of police from the township 
and the release of peraons held dur- 
ing rioting, but that it bad made no 
firm commitments. 

Bishop Tutu and other dissident 
churchmen met Thursday with 
Adriaan Vide, deputy minister for 
law and order and defease, after 
being refused a meeting with Presi- 
dent Pieter W. Botha. 

The squalid district on the edge 
of Johannesburg's affluent white 
northern suburbs exploded Feb. 15 
in Tour days of unrest that left at 
least 23 persons dead. 

Bishop Tutu cooled tensions 
Tuesday by promismg at a rally in 
the township that he would take up 
the protesters’ demands with die 
‘ white-led government. 
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Iraqi Forces Push Back Ir anians 
Holding Strategic Faw Peninsula 


By John Kifner 

New York Tima Service 

BASRA, Iraq — Advancing be- 
hind what a witness called a “wall 
of fire,” Iraqi troops have poshed 
|mnif Iranians dug into the strategic 
paw peninsula at the edge of the 
Gulf. 

Helicopter gunships, tanks, artil- 
lery, and multiple rocket launchers 
pounded Iranian positions on 
Thursday, and a huge pall of black 
smoke bung over the city of Faw on 
Iraq's southern peninsula. 

“it was like a walking wall of 
fire,” a witness said of the barrage. 

[Iraqi Grid commanders^ mean- 
while, reported progress in a three- 
pronged counterattack on Iranians 
who invaded the peninsula Feb. 10 
at the start of the offensive, Reuters 
reported Friday from Baglylad. 

[“We are tightening our iron fist 
around them,” an Iraqi command- 
er told the stale-con trdled newspa- 
per al-Jumburiya. 

[A Renters correspondent re- 
ported from the warfrout that Iraqi 
troops had pushed to within fire 
miles (eight kOometens) of Faw.] 


Faw was once the site of Iraq's 
major oil terminal, which has been 
dosed since shortly after the Gulf 

war began five and a half years ago. 

The thrust by I ranian forces cut 
off Iraq from the Gulf, put the 
Ir anians within sight of Kuwaiti 
territory and greatly alarmed other 
Arab nations supporting Iraq out 
of fear of the spread of Islamic 
fundamentalism. 

Other Iraqi forces further north 
along the Shatt-al-Arab waterway 
repulsed Iranian advances. 

But the Iranians, who lack the 
massive supplies of armaments and 
equipment of the Iraqis, were able 
to break through in hand-to-hand 
fighting in the Faw area. And, 
while the Iranians do not appear to 
hare advanced after the initial suc- 
cess, they are proving difficult to 
dislodge. 

There hare also been reports of 
hundreds of thousands of Iranian 
regular troops mmaang near the 
Iranian city of Susangerd northeast 
of here, indicating that a second 
attack may hem the offing and that 
the initial «wa»lt was a feint. 


Witnesses in the Faw area on 
Thursday said that the Iraqi Army 
was advancing over Iranian bodies 
filtering the ground. 

The highways south of Basra 
were jammed with milftary vehicles 
headed south loaded with artillery 

S 'eces, tanks, and reinforcements. 

i many rear areas, tanks and anti- 
aircraft guns were dog in as static 
defensive weapons. 

■ Iran Lasts 37 Officials Kffled 
Tehran Radio identified Friday 
the 37 Iranian nfftriah: killed when 
two Iraqi warplanes shot down an 
Iranian civilian aircraft in south- 
western Iran on Thursday, Reuters 
reported from Tehran. 

The dead included Fazlollah 
Mahallati, representative of the na- 
tion's leader. Ayatollah Rnhoflah 
Khomeini, in the Islamic Revolu- 
tionary Guards Corps; and eight 
p arliamentar y deputies including 
Hassan Shah-Cheraghi,beadof the 
Kayhan group of newspapers. 

The fist was not final- Officials 
said up to 46 may have died. 



Mr. Lusnikov, 32, a physicist, and Ins wife, 28. swd they to trsvd 

to the United States or Britan, where they have firends.Tbc Austria Press 
Agency reported that they, reawed eongratwn papers Monday ua were 

toMLto leave the country by Friday. '/ „ 

A member of the organization, Nma Ko’afcokowas detained 
Wednesday in Moscow and sent to a psychiatric hospital, 
spokeswoman said Thursday. Two other members were also detained, 

bat their fates were not known. .-. . 

France Frees 2 Palestinian Killers 

PARIS (Renters) —Two Palestinian gunmen have been released fn**- 
raison and eitpeaed Tram France, officials said Friday/ . . V 

^ Atern Haraoand Kayed Assad, both Jordanians of Palestinian onga. 
had served seven and* half years of 15-year senten c es imposed for the 
murder of a Palestine liberation Organization representative, Ezzedme 
Kalak, and an aide in Paris in August 1978. 

The French government confirmed that the pair had tem freed and 

csqjelkd but would not say when or to what country. French press reports 
soocnlated that thdr release was part of an agreement involving the four 
Frcotii hostages being held in Lebanon after bang kidnapped nearly a 
year ago. 

Lagos Trying to Set Chad Peace Talks 

PARIS (Reuters) — Foreign Minister Boteii Alonremi, of Nigeria, 
attempting to mediate in the military crisis in Clad, said Friday that ha 
^SneSt was trying to organize a 

a quarter-century of civil war there that has uwotvea rranoc ami ucyi. 

He said tint France, which until Friday had appeared cow to fee 
Nigerian initiative, had given its encouragement and there were no 
obvious stumbling blocks to prevent the stan of talks. Mr. Akmyenu ismd 
he would fly Friday mghttoTripoli to see the Libyan leader. Cotari 
Moamer Qadhafi, on the second stage of his misaon, before going on k 

Cairo and possibly other capitals. . • . . . . „. ■ * 

“The feeling of the Nigerian, government is that it has to stop, he sa* 
after a 50-minute meeting with the French external relations mmuia; 
Roland Dumas. “We cannot tolerate that level of violence alo ng oar 
borders." The Nigerian peace bid bean after thu i week's French bomb- 
ing niid against the Libyan-held airstrip ofOuadi Doom u the north aod 
a retaliatory raid against the airport in Ndfainena, the Chadian capita. 


But on Friday, he could only tell 
the crowd thdr grievances would 
be investigated. Some people 
booed and others walked out be- 
fore he finished his speech. 

“It’s not enough," someone 
shouted from the crowd. “The 
death of our people must be 
avenged.” 

Meanwhile, residents of Alexan- 
dra claimed ihe death toll from the 
four days of dashes with pofice and 
factional fighting betwem blacks 
in the township was 46, double the 
figure provided by police. 

South African business leaders 
expressed relief Friday at an inter- 
im settlement on the country’s debt 
crisis reached Thursday in London 
by 30 foreign banks. 

The arrangement requires South 
Africa to repay 5 percent of 514 
billion in short-term debt by March 
1987. 

■ Bishop Assails Bankers 

Bishop Tutu said Friday he was 
disappointed that the Western 
banks had reached agreement with 
South Africa. Renters reported 
from Johannesburg. 

The bishop said it appeared that 
the backs were not interested in 
moral arguments. “We are going to 
be free and we will remember who 
helped us,” he said. 


China Executes Sons of 2 Officials 


By Daniel Southerland 

Washington Post Service, 

BEIJING — The sons of two senior Chinese 
Communist Party officials in Shanghai were pa- 
raded before thousands of spectators this week and 
then executed for rape, according to official re- 
ports. 

The executions were part of a campaign to warn 
the children of high-ranking party officials that 
they are not above the law. 

• According to official reports, the two were 
among three men executed Wednesday after a 
mass rally in a Shanghai gymnasium. 

The three were part of a gang convicted of six 
rapes, three attempted rapes and seduction or 
indecent behavior toward 42 other women from 
1981 to 1984, according to official press reports. 

In a front-page commentary Thursday, the par- 
ty’s leading newspaper, the People's Daily, said 
that the executions of the three men as well as the 
imprisonment of three others showed that “all are 
equal before the law.” 

The Shanghai case is the first of its kind to come 
to light in China’s hugest city since the Commu- 
nists took power in 1949. 

The case also involves the first death sentences 
to be handed down since the Communist Party 
began a drive against corruption and “unhealthy 
t e ndencies" withm the party six weeks agou 


Official press reports indicated that the execu- 
tions were aimed m part at countering the wide- 
spread perception that the country’s laws are de- 
signed only for ordinary ettizens and that officials 
and thdr relatives are above the law. 

It is not unusual for Ghin«e courts to impose 
the tte»h penalty mi those convicted of rape. Out 
of 26 executions announced in Beijing last month, 
10 involved convictions for rape. 

The definition of rape in China is broader than 
in the West In China, if a man uses hjs powCT and 
position to lure a woman into sexual relations, it 
can be considered rape. 

The three men executed were Chen Xiaomeng, a 
reporter for a Shanghai magazine called Democra- 
cy and the Legal System; Hu Xiaoyang, a reporter 
for an architecture magazine; and Ge Zhiwen, a 
perfume factory worker. 

They were described in press reports as “multi- 
ple rapists” who once “ran rampant” in Shanghai. 

Mr. Oust was the son of Chen Qiwu, the late 
vice dnef of the propaganda department of the 
Communist Party committee, of Shanghai. Mr. Hu 
was the son of Hu Lijiao, who is chairman of (he 
Standing Committee of the People’s Congress of 
the dty, a former manber of the Communist Party 
Central Committee and a veteran of the Lang 
March of 1934-35. 

The usual routed of execution in China is a 
pistol shot at the back of the neck. 


Son and Girlfriend 
Held in Death of 
Filipino in U.S. 

The Associated Pros 

GLENDALE California — The 
police said Friday that they had 
arrested the 17-year-old son of a 
Philippine newspaper executive, 
Oscar Salvatierra, and the youth’s 
girlfriend for investigation of mur- 
der. 

Mr. Salvatierra, 41, had worked 
for the Philippine News, a San 
Francisco weddy opposed to Presi- 
dent Ferdinand E Marcos at the 
Philippines. 

Police Chief David J. Thompson 
said that the since the killing 
Wednesday “there has been wide- 
spread speculation that Mr. Salva- 
tierra's death was politically moti- 
vated" by supporters of Mr. 
Marcos. 

But the chief said police bdieved 
the death of Mr. Saivatiena “was 
the result of domestic violence 
withm the home and co mmitte d by 
his 17-year-oW sou.” 



Guerrilla 
Is Killed in 
Rome Attack 

By EJ. Dionne 

New York Tima Service 

ROME — Attackers wounded 
an aide to Prime Minister Bettino 
Craxi on Friday and one of them, a 
28-year-old woman identified as a 
member of the extremist Red Bri- 
gades, Was shot and Irilled 

A woman and two men escaped, 
the police said. 

The police said that Antonio Da 
Empob, 47, the head of Mr. Craxi's 
Office of Economic sod Social Af- 
fairs, was attacked shortly after 9 
AJM. at a newsstand where he regu- 
larly stops on his way to work. He 
suffered what doctors described as 

minor wounds in his hand and foot. 

The attack «wie less than two 
weeks after a former mayor of Flor- 
ence, Lando Conti, was killed map 
attack ri«wn«ri by the Red Bri- 
gades. Officials said they feared die 
attacks might mark the beg i n nin g 
of a new round of tenor. 

Mr. Craxi, after via ting Mr. Da 
FjwpoK in the hospital, said the 
attack dewed that “we are not 

facing isolated episodes but a series 
of terrorist initiatives with a broad- 
er significance.” 

Witnesses said the four attackers 
began shooting as Mr. Da Eatpoli 
returned to his car. 

His bodyguard apparently 
shouted a warning- “I managed to 
move and jump under a car, Mr. 
Da Empofi. said. As the shooting 


: dead woman was identified 
as Wilma Monaco, 28, the wife erf a 
Red Brigades extremist arrested 
several months ago. 

The police said the attackers left 
a leaflet at the scene of the attack 
referring to the Union of Fighting 



FadoDah Mahallati 

The Foreign Ministry, as report- 
ed by Tehran Radio, said “that 
such mhmruin and criminal acts 
not only will have no effect on the 

will erf the nation and deterorina- _ _ . , 

SfSS’KS U.S. Finds Academic Standards Rising 

their divine goals." 

Iraq denied downing the plane. 

Beirut Paper 
Prints Photo 
Of 2 Captives 

Ratters 

TYRE Lebanon — A Shiite 
Moslem mifitia published a photo- 
graph Friday of two Israeli soldiers 
who woe captured in an ambush in 
southern Lebanon on Monday. 

Meanwhile, the Israeli military 
continued its search for die two 
men, and Lebanese security 
sources said that about 1,500 
troops had detained 130 Lebanese 
since they began searching Shiite 
villages on Monday for the sol- 
diers. 

Two Israeli servicemen and at 
least 13 Lebanese have been ItiQQed 
since the sweep began, Israeli and 
Lebanese security sources said, and 
22 Lebanese have been wounded. 

In Beirut, Al-Ahad, a weekly 
magazine ran by the pro- Iranian 
milit ia Hecboflab, or Party of God, 
carried a photograph erf what it said 
were the two Isradi captives. _ 

It showed two men, one with a 
bandaged heart, lying with cathe- 
ters in thdr arms in a room that 
had posters of Suite figures such as 
the I ranian leader, Ayatollah Ru- 
boflah Khomeini, affixed to the 
wall 

The caption said the picture had 
been taken “before ihe execution of 
one of the prisoners. 



William J. Bennett 


WASHINGTON (NYT>— The 
secretary of education, William J. 

Bennett, has sketched a glowing 
portrait of UJS. public schools in 
his department's annual state-by- 
state review of edu c atio n . As high 
school dropout rates decline, he 
said, college entrance examination 
scores are climbing. 

“Some have said we can't have 
.both excellence and equity in our 
schools," Mr. Bennett said Thurs- 
day. “Clearly, raising standards 
and expectations for everyone 
means everyone benefits.” 

His review was criticized by. the 
National Education Association, a 
teachers’ group, as unduly optimis- 
tic, and by some stale education 
officials as incomplete and lending 
itself to misleading interpretations. 

Three years Ago. a bipartisan U .S. 
commission issued a report, “A 

Nation at Risk,” that was considered a catalyst m the movement to rose 
edncatkmal standards. Mr. Bennett, arguing that this push was producing 
results, said political leaders, educators, parents and children were "to be 
congratulated.” 

Tax Increase Needed, Domenici Says 

WASHINGTON (UPI) — Pete V. Domenia, a New Mexico RcpuW 
can and chairman of the Senate Budget Committee, said Friday tbatiH 
increases of from S12 billion to $20 billion probably will be needed to 
reduce the deficit this year, but President Ronald Reagan insisted that 
any tax increase is out of the question. 

In a private meeting with Republican leaders in the House of Repra 
sentativea, Mr. Reagan reaffirmed his opposition to general tax increases, 
saying the deficit can be cut just with spending reductions. 

Representative Robert H. Michel, a Republican of Dlnois and fee 
House minority leader, said Mr. Reagan did not support any dfeej' 
specific levies, such as a minimum tax on wealthy corporations and 
individuals or an oil import fee. A House staff member who attended jte 
meeting said Mr. Reagan bad paraphrased Shakespeare on the post, 
saying, “A tax hike by any other name would smell this rotten.” 

For the Record 

The Australian mamrfacturers of Tylenol withdrew the drug in capak 

in fee 


On Wednesday night, the Islam- Tj r ?5 < r the Frida y because of a cyanide poisomng scare mfee j 

EuStTS STlLSfrolcS , gaswsra acridaiU|' 

t«-u»i h*A or. niri_ ty ndeasod Friday when a safety valve lifted on a nuclear reactor at* ] 

soSl£ Power station in northern Wales, electricity board authorities said. M*. : 
Lebanese security sources said ^ 14-year-old Indiana boy barred from school after contracting * 
an Israeli force was searching a qmrad immune deficiency syndrome returned to dasses Friday in Kok^ 
valley near the village of Harison «»o tor the first tone in more than a year. But officials said that neariyWB 
Friday and reported exchanges of *e school’s 360 other students stayed home. (APJ 

mortar and automatic weapons fire Yugoslaiii’s Counuumst Puty wfll hold its 13th congress June 25 - 28 , W 

between the Israelis and guerrillas policy to the end of the decade, the Central Committee announced 
near the tillage of Kfar Doonine. Friday. (Ratters) 

Fetor J- WaEson, 44, will succeed Fred F. Fielding as White Hobs* 
counsel. President Ronald Reagan announced Friday. Mr. Wallison vis 
counsel to Nelson A. Rockefeller during his vice presidency. (UN) 


Iran’s charge d’affaires in Leba- 
non, Mohammed Nourani, inspect- 
ed defenders in the village of Srifa 
on Friday accompanied by officials 
of the mainstream Shiite Amal mi- 
litia, witnesses said. 

Lebanese Foreign Ministry offi- 
cials said the United States was 
trying to persuade Israel to with- 
draw to its self-declared “security 
zone." 

. Washington was concerned that 
Israeli farces had advanced into 
areas controlled by the United Na- 


Honecker’s Visit to Bom 
likely After Vote in Apr&i 


Western observers say that Mr- 
Honecker. 73, who has been fee 
bead of East Germany's CotnnW 
nist Party since 1971, is expected to 
be re-elected at the party's ccmgrt 5 
in East Berlin. , 

West German officials 
Thursday after talks with Mr. Sm* 


Du ABockjivd Pim 

The body of a shin terrorist is partly visible, center, 
following an attempt to assassinate an Itafton official in 
Rome. The gun believed used by the assailant is ended. 


Conumuusti They authorities said In a re p or t to Pariiament on 

sroup is linked to Thursday, Oscar Luigi Scalfaro, 
the Red Brigades. ^ . . . . 

Two hoursafter the attack, call- ^ mmster, said a docu- 


The Associated Press 

BONN — President Erich Hoo- 
doos Interim Force in Lebanon, ecker of East Germany will make a 
diplomatic sources added. long-awaited visit to West Genna- 

- But in Jerusalem, military ny, probably some tune after the 
sources said the search would con- Communist Party congress in 
tinoe at least through the weekend. April, the president of the Pjku 

Major General Ori (hr, com- German legislature said Friday. ^ 

mand er of forces along Israel's The official, Horst Sindermann, dermann that they expected Mf- 
northern borders, said he had been who is leading a parliamentary del- Honecker to nw kr the visit to Bow 
given no time not geographical Km- egntion visiting Bonn, said that Mr, 
its for the operation. Honecker intended to make the 

C hr i s ti an areas north of Beirut trip, but would not say when. 

It would be the first visit by an 
East German president to West 
Germany. 

“Of course the visit of Erich 


were reported qureto- after shdllng 
by pro-Syrian mflitias killed five 
persons Thursday in battles near 
President Amin Gemayd’s home 

era to newspaper offit^said'tite 111011 ^ at ^ site of the Conti ^^ScpooU, shops and banks closed dermann said at a news conference, and September 198A \xitcaa&& 

group hadsfeot Mr. Da EmpoE mard er “teas witness T«WMiWmi™ ( i*L-u^ «... k- . v- L ’ - --*-*'* 

because Ite was involved with^Mti- organization run hv in 


later this year, 

Alfred Dregger, the floor lead* 
of the r uling Christian Democrat* 
in the West German legislature 
quoted Mr. Sindermann assaying 
“It is high tune, and he wtD cone. 
Mr. Honecker had planned trip* 


Honecker will take place," Mr. Sin- to West Germany in April 15« 


worker finance policies and laws” dividuals with pr og ram s, goals and 
of Mr. Craxi’s government. the power to act” 


Communist Party official by two 
gunmen on a motorcycle. 


' — — *“• wiwssu vra&iungton auu mw— 

we m^fim prepare qur party were strained ova: the d€ptoy®°“ 
congress.” Mr. Sindermann said, of U.S. missiles in Europe. 
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U.S. Reports 
Sharp Rise in 
Illegal Aliens 
From Mexico 

By Philip Shenon 

Ata» Kart Tone* Service 

WASHINGTON — The com- 

nrissiopCT of ibe I mm igration and 
Naturalization Service has warned 
thai there had been a ‘Startling’' 
surge of iTI^ gnl »H|!IW «n taring the 
United States from Mexico in re- 
cent months. 


NASA Reported to Have Pressured Thiohol 


: .‘*“4 
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ROAD UNDER WAT ER — A track on Interstate 680 takes a partially snbm e r ged 
ramp to Martinez, about 20 miles east of Oakland in Cafifornia’s Sacramento-San 
Joaquin delta. According to the National Weather Service, die heavy rainstorms that 
battered northern California for a week have ended, after causing II deaths, dozens of 
injuries and an estimated $280 million in public and private property «bmay statewide. 


Lincoln Ranks First 
In U.S. Place Names 

Of two milli on place names in 
the United States listed by the 
U.S. Geological Survey — 
towns, schools, parks, streams, 
valleys, springs, ridges and such 
— 1367 are named Lincoln, edg- 
ing the 1346 bearing the name of 
Washington. 

Ibe survey also lists 710 Jef- 
fersons. 404 Madisons and 33S 
Monroes. There are 511 places 
named Roosevelt — some for 
Theodore, some for Fr anklin. 

Not all such places are named 
for former presidents. Some of 
the Washingtons are named after 
the black educator Booker T. 
Washington, for example. How 
many is not certain, since in most 
cases the survey’s records do not 
show fra whom a place was 
named, only its name. 

The survey says many places 
were named' after people who 
happened to bear die same name 
as presidents. There are 42 Rea- 
gans, most of them in existence 
before the current president took 
office. 


Short Takes 

The American Bar Associa- 
tion, at its winter meeting this 
month, added its voice to those 
who criticize the trend toward 
privately run prisons. At least 
two dozen federal, state and lo- 
cal correctional institutions axe 


privately operated. Even, if such 
prisons are more efficient and 
economical, the association said, 
the trend should be hatted until 
“complex constitutional, statu- 
tory and contractual issues” «»n 
be resolved. 

Chuck Coneuni, who writes 
the Personalities column for ‘He 
Washington Post, has reported 
no end of items about the great 
financial sacrifice people malm 
when they leave private employ- 
ment to become government of- 
ficials. This month Mr. Conoam, 
recounting yet another such tale, 
observed dryly that “once a fed- 
eral official returns to the private 
SCCtOC, he more than mate* up 
for the few years of financial 
sacrifice.” 

For reasons that are undear, 
although a low sulfur content in 
the soil may have something to 
do with it, onions from Vidalia, 
Georgia, as the Vidalia Chamber 
of Commerce tefls it, are so sweet 
and mild that “some people 
claim you can even peel them 
and eat them like apples.” Many 
Vidalians prefer to take ting 
daim on faith, but they no Longer 
need put up with counterfeits 
bearing the Vidalia label. The 
state has passed a law defining 
the area for what can and cannot 
be sold Legally as a Vidalia, 
bringing tears of gratitude to the 
eyes of Vidalia growers. 

Shorter Takes Teen-age preg- 


nancy cost state and federal gov- 
ernments more than $16 button 
in welfare outlays last year. . . . 
The Democratic National Com- 
mittee has com pile d an ethnic 
calendar so politicians won’t for- 
get such events as SL David’s 
Day on March 1 or Giovanni da 
Venazano’s birthday on April 1. - 

Fame Is Not the Spur 
At lion’s Head Bar 

The lion’s Head bar in Man- 
hattan’s Greenwich Village, a fa- 
vorite gathering place for writers, 
observed its 20th anniversary 
this month. Its owners, Wes 
Jcace, a former policeman and 
minor-league baseball player, 
and his wife, Judy, still rigorous- 
ly reast the blandishments of 
fame. When somebody started 
taping dust jackets from books 
written by the bar’s regular pa- 
trons to the wall, Mr. Joice put a 
stop to it, saying he was sick and 
tired of evoyrae using up all his 
tape. 

At the amrivereaiy party, old- 
timers recalled that the Village 
Independent Democrats, includ- 
ing Edward L Koch, later to be- 
come mayor of New York, often 
adjourned to the Lira’s Head. 
“The waitresses hated to see 
them coming,” one regular re- 
called. “Koch tipped a dime. He 
ordered ice for his seltzer on the 
side so he’d get more seltzer.” 

— Compiled by 
ARTHUR HIGBEE 


of people in history across our 
southern border,” the commission- 
er, Alan C Nelson, said Thursday 
at a news conference called to re- 
new the agency’s appe al for tough- 
er i mmigration laws. 

Mr. Nelson said UJS. border 
agents were apprehending nearly 
40 percent mm illegal aliens from 
Mexico each day than were cap- 
tured last year. Immigration offi- 
cials expected to apprehend 13 

miUi rm iTtegnt »K«if nationwide 
this year, he said, 50 percent more 
than last year’s record of 12 mil- 
lion. 

Even tb pitg h the number of im- 
migration agents mw'gnwi to the 
Mexican border has been greatly 
enlarged, he said, the improved en- 
forcement effort has not kept pace 
with the number of people trying to 
cross into the United States. 

Neatly 95 percent of the aliens 
a p p i Wiwwi»H by immigration 
service attempt to cross from Med- 
ea Officials said that for every 
alien apprehended, two or three are 
able to cross the border without 
detection. 

The immigration nfftfini sug- 
gested there was a growing “crimi- 
nal element among those coming 
in, winch can add to crime in many 

flf OUT Cities and nrnmen nm riec " 

Mr. Nelson said that economic 
troubles in Mexico and Central 
America were largely responsible 
for the growing number of people 
entering the United States illegally. 
The figures released Thursday, he 
said, demonstrated the need fra 
legislation to provide sanctions 
against employers who knowingly 
hire illegal aliens. 

In the past, the Reagan arirnmis - 
tratira has supported such sanc- 
tions, including one passed by the 
Senate in September and awaiting 
action in the House. 

Mr. Nelson seemed to play down 
the results of a report prepared by 
the President's Council erf Econom- 
ic Advisers, which found that pro- 
posals to p unish employers of ille- 
gal aliens would have adverse 
effects on the economy. 

The immigration hill, Mr. Nel- 
son said, would aid the government 
by, among other things, reducing 
the use of such public facilities as 
hospitals and schools by illegal 
aliens. r 


By Boyce Rensberger 
and Philip J. Hilts 

Washington Pan Service 

WASHINGTON —The official 
of Morton Thiokol Inn who ap- 
proved the launch of nmiteng pr 
said in his written evaluation that 
cold temperatures could compro- 
mise the primaiy seals op the space 
shuttle’s booster rockets but as- 
sured NASA that the backup seals 
would function. 

The official, in makin g the rec- 
ommendation over objections of 
subordinates, apparently acceded 
to pressure from the National 
Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration to get on with an already- 
delayed liftoff. 

Copies of the approval docu- 
ment, signed by Joe C. Kflmznsler, 
vice president for Thiokors space 
booster program, were released late 
Thursday by NASA 

The assurance the night before 
the launch contradicted ThiokoTs 
study of August 1985 that there 
was “a high probability” of the 
backup seals failing. 

The assurance from Thiokol also 
was at odds with NASA conclu- 
sions in Febrnaiy 1983 that the 


U.S. to Undertake 
A Full Review of 


backup seals probably would faiL 

NASA ana the maker of the 
booster rockets had found that 
pressures inside a firing booster 
warped the joints enough to pre- 
vent the secondary seals from 
working. NASA, however, contin- 
ued to fly shuttles while searching 
for a better way to seal the joints. 

Although the document does not 
reflect the strong warnings not to 
launch Challenger voiced by sever- 
al Thiokol engineers, it says “calcu- 
lations show” that Challenger's O- 
ring seals “will be 20 d egr e e s 
colder” than on any previous 
launch and that they would not be 
as resilient. 

Proper resiliency is essential if 
the rings are to seat tightly in the 
gap between booster segments, and 
on Jan. 28, the day erf the launch, 
temperature readings on the right- 
hand booster showed it was 7 to 9 
degrees Fahrenheit (minus 14 to 
minus 13 degrees centigrade), more 
than 40 degrees colder than any 
previous launch. 

But the document, wired from 
ThiokoTs Utah plant to Cape Ca- 
naveral the night before the disas- 
trous launch, took a reassuring 


tone: “More gas may pass p rimaiy 
O-ring before the primaiy seal 
seats. If the primary seal does not 
seat, the sccondaiy seal will seat." 

Films Of C hallenge r launch show 
a large puff of black smoke emerg- 
ing near a joint of the right-hand 
booster less than a second after the 
solid rocket fuel was ignited. Be- 
cause rocket fuel bums with a white 
smoke, this is thought to have been 
the remit of hot gases burning the 
O-rings or the putty that is sup- 
posed to protect the rings, or both. 

NASA’s pressure on Thiokol to 
approve the launch, according to 
Allan J. McDonald, a Thiokol engi- 
neer, came in a series of telephone 
calls between NASA officials in 
Florida and at the Marshall Space 
Flight Center in Huntsville, Ala- 
bama. 

The story of how Thiokol engi- 
neers fought to stop the launch but 
were overruled was reported Thurs- 
day by National Public Radio. 

Thiokol engineers first learned 
of the subfreezing weather at Cape 
Canaveral early the day before the 
launch. 

“We all knew what the implica- 
tion was,” National Public Radio 


quoted one engineer as saying, “we 
all knew if the seals failed, the shut- 
tle would blow up.” 

The engineers said lab studies 
showed that below 50 degrees, the 
seals lose ranch of their ability to 
hold. It was 10 to 20 degrees colder 
at the Cape the next morning. Thi- 
okol told NASA not to launch the 
Challenger. 

The radio network reported that 
Gouge Hardy, the head of NASA's 
solid-fuel rocket booster program 
at Huntsville, said. “I am appalled 
by your recommendation." 

One senior NASA official. Law- 
rence Mulloy, manager of the 
booster project, argued with the 
engineers, according to the report, 
and finally exclaimed. “My God, 
Thiokol, when do you want me to 
launch? Next April?” 

Thiokol engineers were ada- 
mant, and the dedsou was trans- 
ferred to company management. 

After some discussion, Thiokol's 
general manager, Jerry Mason, told 
NASA that his company would ap- 
prove the launch. Mr. Mulloy then 
told him to sign the document 
“right away” and send it to NASA 
officials. 


Airport Security 

ed Stares. 


U.S. Assails Mexico Over Narcotics Increase 


By Joel Brinkley 

JV(H> York Times Service 

WASHINGTON — The State 
Department’s annual report on 
worldwide narcotics production 
says that Mexico has again become 
the largest exporter of marijuana 
and heroin to the United States and 
calls that the “principal disap- 
pointment” of the last year. 

The report attributed the wors- 
ening situation in Mexico, after 
jfcisveral years of improved enforce- 
ment, to “severe problems and de- 
ficiencies” in tire nation's drag- 
eradication programs. It noted that 
other drag-producing countries, 
“despite greater burdens, met or 
exceeded our expectations.” 

The annual report is the govern- 
ment's definitive estimate of world- 
wide drug production. 

While criticizing Mexico and a 
few other nations, it praised Co- 
lombia, Jamaica and Belize, among 
other countries: Those three na- 
tions combined eradicated more 
than 4,400 tons (3,960 metric tons) 
of marijuana in 1985, helping to 
reduce overall marijuana produc- 
tion by more than 40 percent 

The report said that worldwide 
production of opium, used to make 


heroin, increased by about 14 per- 
cent in 1985. 

Ptoductkn of coca, used to make 
cocaine, showed tittle change, but 
the government acknowledged that 
it fad been underestimating the 


showed (bat only Burma and Jar 
maica met their goals,- while Co- 
lombia met (be goal fra marijuana 
but not for coca. 

Burma, the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of opium poppy, reduced its 


Hie Mexican situation was attributed in 
large part to f drag-related corruption which 
was affecting every facet of the enforcement 
program. 1 


world supply, which it said is now 
20 percent larger than previously 
believed 

The report was delivered to Con- 
gress on Friday. Its estimates are 
used to determine whether foreign 
assistance should be reduced to 
countries that do not make signifi- 
cant efforts to cut narcotics pro- 
duction. 

Last year’s report set crop reduc- 
tion goals for all the major drug- 
producing countries that export to 
the United States. The targets were 
set in consultation with the foreign 
governments, but the new report 


crop below the Slate Department 
target largely because of poor 
weather, although in tire last year 
Burma also has begun eradicating 
opium poppy. 

A State Department official said 
some other countries bad reasra- 
altie explanations fra failing to 
make significant reductions. Ac- 
cording to federal law, the United 
States must cut foreign aid to drag- 
producing countries that, in the 
president’s view, do not make ade- 
quate progress in reducing produc- 
tion. 

AH the drag-prodnring countries 


\J.S. Facilities in Honduras Criticized 


By Fred Hiatt 
IVaskmgMi As i Service 

WASHINGTON —Hie Reagan 
administration is improperly using 
training exercises in Honduras to 
build millions of dollars worth of 
facilities that have not received the 
required congressional approval, 
the General. Accounting Office has 

concluded. 

The GAO, an investigative aim 
of Congress, said that many of the 
. airstrips, barracks and other facib- 
“ties constructed during three years 
■ ttf continual maneuvers appear per- 
manent and operationally useluL 

“This cxcrcise-rdated construc- 
tion has been used to support a 
continuous U.S. military presence 
in Honduras, carrying rat a vaneiy 
of training and operational lunc- 
tioosT it said, adding that “even at 
the time of construction, a awrc 
extensive use. was contemplated. 

A Defense Department spokes- 
man said he could not comment 
because he has not seen the report. 
• In a 35-page report that has not 
vet been published, the GAO stud 
the administration reported 
million in construction related to 
exercises in Honduras since 1983, 
■which it said significantly unties 
famed, the real amount. 

The rattitarv improperly manip- 
. ulated figures in some cases to 
evade congressional reporting re- 


quirements that apply to facilities 
rowing more than $200,000, the 
GAO said. 

In a recent case, engineers built a 
stretch of road in northern Hondu- 
ras but listed it as two connecting 
stretches, each costing less than 
$200,000, it said. 


Further, the report said, the UJS. 
military had Honduras supply 
some of the fuel and other materi- 
als fra the project so that their 
value would not be included in the 
totaL Honduras then was reim- 
bursed far the materials with U.S. 
foreign aid funds. 


DuvaUer to Fight Expulsion 


Reuters 

PARIS — Jean-Gaud e Duvafier 
and his wife, Micb&e, vowed Fri- 
day to fight plans to expel them 
from France, and Mr. Duvafier 
said he was not told that be could 

^vSinvalier, theoSedHaitian 
dictator, told the radio station Eu- 
rope I: “France agreed to accept 
me and the Americans snppfied the 


en to understand that my stay m 
France was temporary.” 

“Ifl had not believed that the 
only country in the worid winch I 
fcH dose to would not wel com e 
me," he said, “then I would never 
have given up power.” 

The interview, given in defiance 

of a French ratter barring him from 
making public statements, was Mr. 
Duvalier’s first since he arrived m 
France on Feb. 7 for_ what the 
French government said at first 
would o5y be a stay erf eight days. 


Mr. Duvafier said he would fight 
for the right to stay is France de- 
spite a government rqection Thurs- 
day of bis bid for political asylum. 

He has been staying in a lakeside 
hotel at Talloires while the French 
government has hunted fruitlessly 
for another country to accept him. 

Mr. Dnvalier acknowledged 
“posable mistakes” during his rale 
and said be now realized he had 
been wrong to neglect his image 
abroad. 

Another leader exiled in France, 
Jean-B6del Bokassa, the former 
emperor of the Central African 
Empire, appealed Friday in a sepa- 
rate radio interview far France to 
expel him to his native country, 
now called the Central African Re- 
public. 

Mr. Bokassa, toppled in 1979m 
a French-backed coup, has been 
living in his • chfiteau near Fans 
since the Ivory Coart expelled him 
two years ago. 


receive some U3. aid, but neither i 
the administration nor Congress 
has shown much interest in catting 
assistance, and no significan t pro- 
posals fra cutting md are under 
disenssion now. 

While the report said that drag 
production remained “intolerably 
high” in many countries, the State 
Department raid it still found 1985 
“a very productive year.” Five 
years ago, only two nations had 
drug-eradication programs imde* - 
way, but by the end of 1985 the 
number had risen to 14. 

The State Department also not- 
ed that many countries have 
narcotics control a major foreign 
policy issue in the last year. Previ- 
ously, the United States had been 
almost alone in promoting interna- 
tional narcotics control. 

The report said that “critical 
- concern” was focused on Mexico 
last year because of “evidence that 
the race-effective opium poppy 
and marijuana-eradication pro- 
gram has become less effective and 
that production levels were rising 
for both narcotics.” It attributes 
this in large part to “drag-related 
corruption which was affecting ev- 
ery facet of the enforcement pro- 
gram.” 

Leonardo French, a spokesman 
for the Mexican Embassy in Wash- 
ington, said; “Mexico has been do- 
ing its best for many yeans and is 
firmly ftr u nmitfad to keep on doing 
its besL” He said the Mexican gov- 
ernment believed that the problem 
conk! not be solved without attack- 
ing “ afl the Hnlfit in this rihain of 
criminal activity,” in c l u ding money 
hnnrimng ding distribution ana 
consumption. “Most of those links 
are not in Mexico,” he said. 

The report was unable to derive 
accurate estimates fra opium and 
marijuana production in Mexico in 
1985. But it said production was 
dearly above the 1984 levels, winch 
it said were 21 tons for opimn pop- 
py and 2300 to 3,000 tons of mari- 
juana. Virtually all of that is be- 
lieved exported to the United 
States. 

The study also criticized Bolivia 
for faifi^ to eradicate arty of its 
huge coca oop. Bolivia has had one 
of the world’s most intractable 
drag-production problems, but the 
report noted that in the last year 
Bolivia at least enacted new laws to 
make drug eradication possible and 
began an eradication “pilot pro- 
ject.” The U.S. report said that Bo- 
livia probably produces about 
35,000 tons of coca leaf a year. 

Peru has long been the world’s 
largest coca producer, and the re- 
port said that the United States has 
been seriously underestimating 
production there. Last year" s report 
said that Peru produced 62,000 
tons of coca leaf. This year the 
es tima te was revised to 105,000 
tons. 


Neui York Times Service 

WASHINGTON — The U.S. 
transportation secretary, Elizabeth 
Hanford Dale, wnnnwnMd a “com- 
prehensive review” of security con- 
ditions amrf procedures at the na- 
tion’s airports. 

Officials in the Transportation 
Department said the review was 
being undertaken to determine 
compliance with recently ordered 
security measures and to assess the 
adequacy of more established pro- 
cedures . including passenger 
seriaflntTifc hnpfrap e handling and 

detection of explosives. The review 
is to be completed by the end of the 
year, the officials said. 

The announcement, on Thurs- 
day, occurred a day after Mrs. Dole 
proposed legislation that would 
make it a U3. offense fra a person 
to enter restricted areas of an air- 
port without authority. 

The legislation also would autho- 
rize the Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration to require more detailed 



House Unit Cuts $2.3 Billion 
From Reagan Aid Proposals 


Ffizabetfa Hanford Dole 

background investigations of air- 
port and airline employees whose 
jobs involve access to secured air- 
port areas. 

Department officials said there 
was no specific development that 
prompted the legislative proposal 
But security at the nation's airports 
has been supped up since June, 
when two Shiite Muslims seized a 
Trans World Airlines jet shortly 
after takeoff from Athens and held 
the 153 people aboard as hostages. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
assets and programs to private in- 
dustry. 

The remarks were made Tuesday 
by several officials of the Agency 
for International Development 
during an International Confer- 
ence on Privatization, sponsored 
by the agency and attended by 250" 
participants from 40 nations. 

Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz told the participants: “Pri- 
vatization is not just a device to cut 
bad; the size of government; rath- 
er, it is a policy to improve the 
delivery of services people are now 
getting — energy, housing, trans- 
portation, whatever.” 

Mr. Shultz said that privatiza- 
tion “is so important and so central 
to the solution of a lot of the prob- 
lems we see around the workl.” 

M. Peter McPherson, the admin- 
istrator of the development agency, 
said. “Privatization can be the right 
step ox the right time to finally 


liberate developing countries' 
economies from slow growth or 
stagnation.” 

Neal Peden. on assistant admin- 
istrator, said: “Privatization is a 
major priority of the Reagan ad- 
ministration. and certainly of AID. 
It's amply an idea whose time has 
come, and it's been acknowledged 
as such by governments in the less- 
developed countries that find 
themselves strapped with state- 
owned businesses that are not prof- 
itable." 

Mark L Eddman, also an assis- 
tant administrator, said: “If a 
country is moving in that direction, 
it would affect their funding levels. 
Conversely, if a country is moving 
away from that direction, it also 
would affect their funding levels.” 

Agency officials said that the de- 
veloping countries had lagged be- 
hind Lite industrialized nations in 
efforts to privatize government ser- 
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Moslems, Hindus Fight in India 

Over Disputed Religious Site 


The Associated Proa 

, NEW DELHI — The army was 
called out in a second Kashmir 
to wn Friday to halt rioting between 
Hindus and Moslems, a news re- 

K said. The authorities in several 
_ an states braced for more sec- 
tarian dashes. 

The violence was triggered by the 
reopening of a disputed holy place 
in Uttar Pradesh state in northern 
India. Moslems say the site is a 
mosque, while Hindus consider it 
an ancient temple to Lord Rama. 

Twenty-seven persons have been 
reported killed and more than 500 
have been bun in sectarian strife 
during the past week involving 
Hindus, Sikhs and Moslems. Hin- 
dus and Moslems have fought in at 
least seven states over the reopen- 
ing of the shrine in Uttar Pradesh. 

Three dries in Uttar Pradesh are 
under curfew because of violence 
and arson. 

United News of India said the 
army was called out in Anantnag, 


Attacking 

Franglais 


(Continued from Page 1) 
called for the replacement of "le 
scoop" with ' Texclusivite “le 
desk ” (in a newsroom) with * le bu- 
reau de dipiches," and "le Walk- 
man” with "le baladeur 

Television viewers are chuckling 
over a slickly produced commercial 
that seeks to root out “Franglais," a 
bastard mixture of French and En- 
glish. When a hip-looking young 
man suggests that his date join him 
ill M uri drink dam mon living, cool,” 
his car promptly falls apart and be 
receives a slap in the face. He then 
repeats the offer in French, sug- 
gesting "un dernier verre,” and the 
woman swoons with delight. 

For many proponents of “Fran- 
co^ borne," a kind of French lin- 
guistic commonwealth, the purity 
of the language is more important 
than the number of people who 
speak it French, according to this 
view, is mare than just a language. 
It is a culture, a civilization, a way 

Of thinking . 

Mr. Mitterrand devoted a sec- 
tion of a recent book on foreign 
policy to inveighing against French 
politicians and diplomats who let 
down their country abroad by 
speaking En glish. 

He also described how, as presi- 
dent, be devoted considerable at- 
tention to analyzing statistics of 
French education around the 
world. 

“Nobody listens to a people that 
loses its words,” he wrote. 


about 31 miles (50 kilometers) from 
Kashmiris capital, Srinagar, after 
violence flared in nearbyvillages. 

Soldiers were called out Thurs- 
day in nearby Wanpoh after wide- 
spread arson and looting by Mos- 
lems, and more than 20,000 
paramilitary troops were rushed to 
Kashmir, a pred ominantly Modem 
Himalayan state. 

Moslem youths in Kashmir have 
been holding protest rallies against 
the reopamjg of the shrine. Sevan] 
Hindu houses, drops and vehicles 
were burned in Srinagar on Thurs- 
day as schools, banks and offices 
remained dosed. 

in Calcutta, border security 
troops marched through troubled 
city districts after Moslems held a 
protest rally. Security was tight- 
ened Friday in Calcutta as Moslem 
leaders decided to hold special 
prayers. 

■ Punjab Warned 

The chief minister of Punjab, 
Surjil Singh Barnala, warned Fri- 
day that army rule could be im- 
posed in the state, which is domi- 
nated by Sikhs, if violence by 
militants continued, the Press 
Trust of India reported, according 
to Reuters in New Delhi. 

Mr. Barnala, leader of the mod- 
erate Atrali Dal party, delivered his 
warning at a memorial service for a 
moderate Sikh student leader lrified 
by militan ts earlier this month. 

However, as he spoke in Ghu- 
m ankalan, another Sikh moderate 
and his bodyguard were shot to 
death on their way to the service, 
the Press Trust said. 


The news agency said that gun- 
men ran up to the horse-drawn car- 
riage in which the two men were 
riding sad fired at dose range. The 


imperialist s’ 
From Abroad 
Are Assailed 
By Marcos 


gunm en i 
Mr. ftamafa said that increasing 
violence in the north Indian state 
could lead to army rule during 
which popular government would 
not be able to function. 


He came to power last year after 
an agreement between the central 
government and the Akali Dal per- 
mitted elections to be held in tbe 
state, ending direct rule from New 
Delhi imposed in October 1983 be- 
cause of Sikh extremist activity. 

Mr. Barnala faces an increasing 
rhallfflff; from militant Sikhs, es- 
pecially student-led extremists who 
seized control of the Sikh’s holiest 
shrine, the Golden Temple in Am- 
ritsar, on Jan. 26. 

In New Delhi, Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi began Friday what 
could be one of the stormiest par- 
liamentary sessions of his 15 
months in office, following m a w 
protests over price increases in 
food and other staples, along with 
the Hindu-Moslem fighting and 
Sikh extremist violence in Punjab. 

Mr. Gandhi was the target of 
protests this week over govern- 
ment-imposed increases of up to 15 
percent m the price of bread, rice, 
cooking fuel and bus fares. 

The increases have proved a ral- 


lying point for India's splintered 
which ' 


has 

general strike across most 
of the country for Feb. 26. 


15 -party opposition, 
called ax 


Sandinists Gaining Strength 


(Continued from Page 1) 
helicopters that could challenge die 
Sandimsts’ air superiority, might 
improve their position. 

tie also said they would greatly 
profit from UJS. advisers “wbo 
could teach them how to launch an 
attack instead of just running 
wild.” 

Congressional aides and other 
officials -in Washington said they 
were uncertain how tbe guerrillas’ 
troubles would affect coming votes 
on Reagan administration propos- 
als to give military aid to the rebel 
force. 

“Some members figure that if the 
contras are being wiped out, there’s 
no use wasting an y more money cm 
them, " said one aide in a telephone 
interview. “But others are saying 
that now is tbe time when an infu- 
sion of cash can do tbe most gpod.” 
■ Reagan Proposal Criticized 
Democratic leaders in the US. 
House of Representatives sharply 


criticized on Thursday Mr. Rea- 
gan's proposal to send military aid 
to the rebels in Nicaragua and ex- 
pressed confidence that they could 
defeat his plan in a showdown vote, 
The New York Times reported 
from Washington. 

Last year Congress agreed to 
send $27 million in nonmilitary aid 
to the rebels battling the Sandmist 
government- This week Mr. Rear 
gan said he would ask Congress to 
allocate another $100 million in co- 
vert aid. 

Thomas P. O’Neill Jr„ the speak- 
er of the House, said at a news 
conference Thursday that if Con- 
gress granted the president's re- 
quest, it “would be a disaster and a 
shame for this country.” 

At a meeting of Democratic 
leaders on Thursday morning, 
there was a “consensus” in the 
room that the House was likely to 
repeat its action of last year and 
reject the military aid request 


(Continued from Page 1) 
work!, join her in boycotting the 
Marcos regime." 

■ On Thursday she met di p loma t s 
from more than a dozen European 
na tion s and Japan, and afterward 
several of them indicated that they 
planned to boycott Mr. Marcos’s 
inauguration on Tuesday. 

In what appeared to be a diplo- 
matic counteroffensive, Mr. Mar- 
cos said be was sending high-level 
special missions to Washington, 
Europe, the Vatican and Japan to 
brief Wds of state on the political 
situation in the Philippines. 

Rallies, boycotts and strikes are 
being organized against Mr. Mar- 
cos by a moderate opposition alli- 
ance led by Mrs. Aquino, who says 
she was cheated of an election vic- 
tory by Mr. Marcos. 

On Friday, the leftist group 
Bayun, which has staged successful 
strikes in several large Philippine 
dries, announced it was backing 
Mrs. Aquino's call for a nationwide 
shutdown Wednesday, the day af- 
ter Mr. Marcos’s inauguration. The 
group boycotted the election. 

Removal of General Ver, one of 
Mr. Marcos’s closest aides, has 
been an insistent demand of senior 
U.S. officials who say he is an ob- 
stacle to urgently needed reforms 
to ny>ki» the 220 ,000- man regular 
and paramilitary force a more re- 
spected and effective contingent to 
counter growing communist-led in- 
surgency in the Philippines. 

A source said Friday he believed 
Mr. Marcos may have changed bis 
mind smne Sunday about immedi- 
ately replacing General Ver. 

“Our reading is that Marcos is 
no longer sore be can survive the 
onslaught of pressure from within 
the Philippines and from overseas 
without having Ver at his side,” the 
source said. 

Mr. Marcos said Wednesday be 

would use his powers “to the limit” 
to prevent di stur b an ces in the op- 
position’s dvil disobedience cam- 
paign. 

In a speech to a ruling party. 
caucus , be mid that government 
orders could be enforced “with the 
assistance” of paramilitary forces 
«md “other men in uniform” if they 
were not followed. 

On Monday, a reformist group 
in the armed forces called on sot- 
diem and police to exercise “utmost 
restraint and maximum tolerance” 
when dealing with dissenters. 

It said the reformists recognized 
that members of the security forces 
had to obey orders from higher 
authorities. 
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U.S. Studies 
2 Arms Plans 


(Continued from Page 1) 
about the same low level as in the 
other plan. 

Critics say this ap proach is less 
desirable because it would allow 
the Soviet Union u> pick hs areas of 


decide to place all its SS-20 
in Asia, which would raise ques- 
tions about the rationale for kcep- 
ingU-S- missiles in Europe. 

The West puts tbe total present 
SS-20 strength at 44L It adcuowl- 
ihm the Russians have re- 
duced the number of SS-20 missiles 
based in the European part of the 
Soviet Union from 270 to 243, in 
line with public statements. But the 
missiles that have been withdrawn 
are still counted because there is no 
evidence that they have been de- 
stroyed 

■ US. Cites Firet Test 

The Conference on Disarma- 
ment in Europe win provide the 
first test erf the sincerity of the Sovi- 
et Union’s latest arms control pro- 
posals, Max M. Ramprimwn, a 
US. negotiator, said Friday, Reu- 
ters reported from Stockholm. 

He said that the United States 
welcomed the statement by Mr. 
Gorbachev on Jan. 15 that Moscow 

would allow on-site inspection of 
nuclear test sites. 

“The rhetoric on this question is 
modi to our Kkm& but die test of 
that rhetoric is still to crane,” he 
said. “That is why we are looking 
with keen interest at the Stockholm 
talks where die issues of verifica- 
tion. com plianc e and inspection of 

arms control agreements face their 
first test” 


>h Etehttt 

International Herald Tribune 

PARIS.—- “Western Europe has 
scored some brilliant tedmotogical 
coaebadts— in aerospace, audear 
powe and oceanography. Most of 
these successes have boot . French 
government-led. But 1 success . in 
electronics and other 'emerging 
technologies requires conquering 
global marketsfor our produds.” 

Sounding like a paragraph from 
the latest OECD report on. 
France's approach to techncdogy 
and moovation, this Opinion comes 
instead from a dew book by Fran- 
cois Heisbourg, an influential 
member of the nendi mjKtaxy-in- 

Because of the growing impor- 
tance of electronics and c^cr new 
technologies in warfare, Europe’s 
mffitaiy strategists are being farced 
to con tcmp lmr industrial 
similar to- those yffinniing; CT 
mflnnfantwwTB 

In the process, they are faring 
many of the civilians’ problems in 
keeping pace technologically and 
connnereutily with competitors: 
wasteful duplication of research, 
owndianofron protected markets 
in fanner calcanea, the slowness of 
industrial organization on a Eur- 
opewide scale and the rductance of 
elites to contribute their skills to 
private industry. . 

Mr. Htisbouig is a 36-year-old 
Frenchman who is the son of a 
Luxembourg diplomat and a grad- 
uate of France’s most prestigious 
postgraduate school, the Ecole Na- 
rirmflfe d 7 Administration. The top 
avifim adviser m the Def care Min- 
istry until last year, he then became 
a vice president of Thomson, the 
French electronics manufacturer. 
He was aloey member of the Thom- 
son team that sold a French battle- 
field radio system known as Rita to 
die U.S. Department of Defense, a 
$4-b3Hao contract that was also 
sought by Rritain and that was the 
biggest single U-Sk aider of foreign 

military technology. 

Sounding a g ain like the OECD 
report, Mr. Hasbourg argues in his 
book that revofationaiy new tech- 
nologies are needed for defense and 
that defense spending must spinoff 
commercial innovations to consoli- 
date the national economy. His 
views are detailed in “Microchips, 
Mien and the Bomb” (“La Puts, 
Les Hommes et La Bombed), which 
he wrote with Pascal Boniface, a 
defense researcher. . 

What they say about the implicar 
tions of high technologies for 
French and European, security 



jin mill* 

and "development 

between the $40 ___ _ 
iwbhw annually by- the United 
States and the $8 Union combined 
aimuri spcttdrng by Britain. France 
and West Germany,” he sots. 

_ ... — as 



n oi o gkfri innovation. . fit the com- 
ing generation of combat aircraft. 


research and development will 
ercentw 


Francois He&bourg 


strategic debate m Franco since it' 
decided. in. 1966 to leave NATO 
and rely on its own n u d ear deter- 
rent. ' 

Mr. Heubourg’s themes are rare-.. 
]y aired pnbfidy. Unions and nrili- 
lary lobbies are strongly protec- 
tionist about national defense 
industries, resisting any suggestion 
that Europewide competition, or 
even cooperation, would be 
healthy. 

In addition, the two most natural 
Europewide organizations ,to dis- 
cuss the problem — tbe European 
Community Commission in Brus- 
sels and the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment in Paris — have neutral 
member nations that block any dis- 
nissk>n of tbe relationship betWen 
mifitaiy industries ««d the econo- 
my as a whole. 

Yet a growing number of experts 

and government officials . agree 
with the broad lines of Mr. Hos- 
bourg’s list of problems. 

These indude overemphasis on 
government-led research. It 
worked well on catch-up technol- 
ogy, Mr. Heisbourg says; “Most of 
our heavy armaments are derived 
from World War II technology — 
jet aircraft, submarines, rockets, 
mnlrs and radar-guided wnrifainlr 
weapons.” Even the initial genera- 
tion of heavy computers was fund- 
ed by governments. 

'“But the key to tomorrow's bat- 
tlefield," he continues, “is micro- 
chips and 90 percent of them are 
being invented and used in civilian 
industries.” 

Irmrtwqnat* research investment 
is another major weakness. “There 


mount to 30 percent total cost, 
Mr. Hefeboug notes, double the 
fisurenow.. • , 

Lade of contact between V. 

manufacturers' and commercial 
companies — tbe military equxva- 
\ent of die gap between' industry 
a^/f — is another Euro- 

pean problem. According to a 
forthcoming OECD repbit* - the 
cmly exception is Sweden, which, 
Eke the United States, spends most 
of its military research budget in 

private industry. 

As a result, European countries 
gpt industrial spin-off from 

th ffir spending. The b ulk of 
Europe’s weaponry cranes from 
government-run arsenals ^and ship- 
yards, not from corporations mak- 
ing both military ana civilian prod- 
ucts.' Moreover, mflitary e ngine ers 
tend to stay in the armed services 
not migrate to civilian firms. 0 
Mr. Hebbomgfs goal of a strong 
military-industrial base for Europe 
can be attained only by initiatives 
on a European scale, he insists. 
“Europe's defense industries need. 


the equivalent of Esprit or Eureka, 
outer arilis 


or other civilian inter-European 
programs to cepe, with new tech- 
nologies,” he says. - . j 

Such armaments cooperation is? 
bossy to g u a r dians of me GauIHti* 
heritage of military independence 
in France. Significantly, however;? 
the Dassault aviation company* 
whose fortunes were founded ori 
the GauIHst insistence on a made- 
in-France air force, faces mountingi 

public criticism. 

A recent cover stray in the news' 
mn paring L’Express charged Das-' 
sarnt -— which is. still tun by its 
founder, Marcel Dassault. 94. Ht; 
with failing to grasp tbe new com^ 
peritivc climate in high-technology 
industries. 

Mr. Dassault lobbied successful- 
ly last year to keep France Item, 
joining a European consortium; 
building a fighter plane largely de- 
signed by the British, Now Das- 
sault’s order bodes are 
L’Express reported, 
company’s future in doubt 


French Technology: A Cose Study in Bottlenecks 



(Continued from Page 1) 

report says. “Small companies pro- 
mote the in-deptb modernization 

of the industrial fabric.” 

The report concludes: “The spir- 
it of innovation has not yet pene- 
trated deep enough into French so- 
ciety." 

Explaining why, the report says 
that computers, robots and other 
advanced technology are not being 
adapted quickly enough by tradi- 
tional sectors of the French econo- 
my. “Diffusion of advanced tech- 
nology into products and processes 
throughout the economy is a mar- 
ket process. It cannot be defined, 
understood and pursued in the 
same manner as large-scale pro- 
jects or [government-] specified 
high-tech objectives.” 

At fault, the report continues, is 
an unresolved contradiction in the 
country’s approach to technology: 
policymakers’ desire to impose 
their choice versus the seed to let 
innovations “bobble up, in largely 
unplanned fashion, from areas of 
strength in French society” 

In blunter terms, John Zysman, a 
University of California professor 

“We’re ^saying that wSaTworked 
with the technology of the 1960s 
won’t work with nucrodectronics, 
biotechnology and the other new 
technolopes of the 1980s.” 

Tbe nuclear, aerospace and even 
tdecommunicatians programs that 
have been French success stories 
involved essentially “mature tech- 
nologies,” he explains. In other 
words, French engineers could see 
what the United States had accom- 
plished and could concentrate on 
finding their own paths to similar 
solutions. “The problem now is to 
spot tomorrow’s winning teefand- 
ogk~, sad the market will outper- 
form bureaucrats every time." Mr. 
Zysman says. 

The repeal’s pertinence for Eu- 
rope is plain. France’s high-tech- 
nology program is the most visibly 
successful in Europe. Since neigh- 
boring nations often look to 
France, even subconsciously, as a 
model for modernization, tanannit 
there between government involve- 
ment and a stronger role f or market 

forces can be m ir ro r ed throughout 
Western Europe. ' 

“Most European nations are in 
an analogous position to France’s, 
with thdr high-technology experts 
tending to succeed where the cus- 
tomer is a large institution or a 
protected market and doing less 
wdl on largq, open markets," eda- 
fians Professor Umberto Colom- 
bo, the framer head of Italy’s nu- 
clear-energy program and a 
consultant on technology to the 
European Commissicra, the execu- 
tive aim of toe Common Market. 

He was one of four examiners 
named by the OECD to the innova- 
tion report’s review committee, 
which was chaired by Viscount 
Etienne Davjgman, a Belgian who is 
a former deputy chairman of the 
European Community Commis- 
sion. 



jpieOEGD report 
'approved all the 
Socialist 
government’s 
initiatives’ with only 
one qualification — 
'that we should push 
harder in some 
directions.’ 



— Hubert Curien 


there are 45,000 paying Minitd* ir 
Paris, “more than the 3S,000yideo^ 
tex terminal* in allof West ' 
ny, winch spent balhons to ' 
its system,” Mr. Nation skys \ 
ly. : 

To promote further entrepre-* 
neursiup in France, the OECD, re- 
port says, social changes are necd-< 
ed. It adds that changes, are bring* 
inhibited by an rift* recruited 
mainly from a few prestigious! 
schools, that dominates, the French' 
bureaucracy. 

The UB. experts confirm the 
charge. To usher in an information 
society in France, the Americans 

S r, “The most important single' 
onns are yet to take place mA 
are in education. Tbe French sys- 
tem is entirely too dependent on its 
elites and the presumption that bo* 


which cooperated with the exami- 
nation and authorized publication 
of the results despite their possibly 
controversial effects on the March 
16 parliamentary elections. 

Hubert Curien, minister for re- 
search and technology, judged that 
the report “approved all the Social- 
ist government’s initiatives to rem- 
edy defects in our system, with only 
one q u al ifi ca t i o n — that we should 
push harder in some directions.” 

A hardier verdict comes from the 
examiners, who say in effect that 
the Socialists have ounripuad the 
policies of previous French govern- 
ments, updating them effectively in 

some respects, but that what is 
needed now is a radically new ap- 
proach. France, the examiners in- 
sist, should look at “what is needed 
and what has been achieved by 
France’s competitors.” 

Reflecting the political sensitiv- 
ity of the issue, the French govern- 
ment suppressed last summer a re- 
prat it ordered about tbe country’s 
technology. Titled “Le Gaulois, le 
Cow-Boy et le Samourai,” the re- 
port was mad « by Jean -Jacques 
Salomon, director of the technol- 
ogy program at the Conservatoire 
dies Arts et Metiers in Paris. He 
charged that France was putting 
tire cart before tire horse in “faffing 
to see that strong high-tech indus- 
tries are tiie result, not the cams*, of 
a strong, healthy economic and 
technical cSmate.” 

Mr. Salomon’s list of problems 
matched those cited by industrial- 
ists, "wwiflmfc analysts and politi- 
cal leaders in a seri« of recent 
interviews about Europe’s attempts 
to find new ^roaches to buaness 
competition: too mud government 
leadership m technology, an am- 
bivalent at titu de toward establish- 
ing Europewide industrial partner- 
sfejps ana poor relations among 
universities, government research 
centers and industry. 

Echoing this analysis, the OECD 
examiners say that France has of- 
ten pursued “technological prestige 
pure and simple,*’ ignoring, com- 
mercial priorities m industries 
where market forces are too power- 
ful for any government to control 


order. But the report finds that 
French manufacturers are weak in 
selling consumer electronics that 
require agile adjustments of prod- 
ucts and technology to respond to a 
quickly shifting international mar- 
ket 

The government’s strong role in 
industry has traditionally been de- 
fended as necessary to compensate 
for the weakness of France’s pri- 
vate industry against rivals, for- 
merly in Europe, now in the United 
States and Japan. 

Bat in its own informal report, 
the UB. team said that at Groupe 
Kill, Fiance’s state-owned, heavQy 
subsidized computer manufactur- 
er, executives complained that the 
company needed to be exposed to 
real competition to consolidate its 
recently improved performance. 

“There was some consternation 
at the government’s decision to 
push Elf Aquitaine to purchase 
Bull computers not because they 
were the best bm because they were 
French,” tbe UJS. team told a semi- 
nar sponsored in Paris by the 
French- Ameri-can Foundation. 

Bull and BSN, one erf tbe world’s 
largest food and beverage produc- 
ers, were singled out by the Ameri- 
cans as rare French companies that 
. share the characteristically compm- 
ifive U-S. and Japanese attitude of 
feeling “at war” in the internation- 
al marketplace. 

The charge that France is is 
behind in new electronic 


cause poop 

kind of exams, they are capable Gr 


opes is controversial. In rebuttal, 
French officials point to the ran- 


The committee members, an ex- 
pens on htgt technology issues, 
Studied France’s performance at 
the request of its government. 


for 


does profitable busi- 
such. customere as tire 
state-run phone company or the 
mnnstxy of defense; where compe- 
tition can be halted by government 


away success of Mxnitd, France’s 
wcaon of videotex — a system 
that uses the telephone to provide 
information services on microcom- 
puters in homes and offices. 

“We have succeeded where cv- 
erybody dsc in the world has tried 
and faffed,” says Georges Nahon, 
managing director of Intelmaiique, 
which is marketing Minitel intema- 
tionally fra the state-run Post, 
Tdeconmnmications and Tele- 
broadcasting agency. 

His claim seems credible: Com- 
pared w«h Britain, which pioneer- 
“ wdeotex and has 60,000 sub- 
5cnbers for its PresteJ system, 
France has \A million Minitds in 
sravwe and plans to double that 
number this year. Although most 
tekphone subscribers are entitled 
roget a.Mmitd free, extra ma- 
ounes must be rented. Already 


The OfeCD report discusses an- 
other problem cried across Europe 
by business and political leaden m_ 
recent interviews: the gulf between 
academic research and industry^ 
that slows the rate of innovation- 

The problem is deeply rooted hr 
Europe and particularly in France,' 
where universities are largely con-., 
fined to teaching, leaving most re- 
search to state-run laboratories. . \ 

As a result, tbe OECD .report, 
says, “It is certainly no surprise to, 
discover that tbe French education-, 
al and research co mmunit ies are 
separate; self -regulating and often 
inward-looking bodies. Their cor-, 
poratist nature both perpetuates 
separations between and within tte. 
two structures and contributes t<d. 
the isolation of each from hkhnst 

Acknowledging that, tins is a ma-. 
jar roadblock to innovation, Mr.- 
Curien, the technology minister: 
cited the Socialist government’s ef- 
forts to improve contacts between' 
French industrialists and research- 
ers. Given the dimensions of aca- 
demic inertia, the OECD report 
calls these remedies “ timid” and 
“puny." 

For example, France's govern- 
ment-run Centre National de la : 
Rcchefohe Screritffique is one of 

the largest research institutions -in 

die world, with 23,000 researches,: 
including 13,000 engineers. 

1982, the French government as^- 
rigned Jean-Jacques Duby, then a[ 
42-year-old IBM executive* -tire 
mission of building bridges be- 
tween industry and the OffiS. * 
One of Mr. Dufay’s top priorities' 
was getting more researchers to 
work temporarily in industryr 
Among the incentives were salaries 
at least double their government 
stipends arid an agreement that 
each year spent in industry would 
Stitt 11 * a s two years’ service at the 
research center. Last year a record 
“rewer of CNRS staff members 
agreed to take jobs in industry — 
5Q in aL ... 

At least 40 of them are expected', 
to return to the research center ibis 
year. This month Mr. Duby rant, 
and returned to IBM. He dedine^ 
to be interviewed about his emef-' 
ences at the CNRSL - ; 
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By Mark Hunter 


What is awful in this film is not its natural- trayed as farce, and vice versa, a fonuula that cr who falls io love with an avaricious actress 


T> ARTS — A chief adrievanent of “Hjanat- ist * c ^olenca, which reaches its peak in a would collapse if Zemmouri did not keep the named Joliet (Dominique Laffin), and thus 
isniT (showing here as “Les Feus tfHi- scene wkc** Tatsoo’s hunting dogs tear a film moving at breakneck pace. comes under the influence of her gangster 

matsuri”), which is being bailed as a land- w»W boar to pieces; the problem is Yammi- In one rapid-fire sequence, Zemmouri cats mentor. Mdo (Hans Zischlcr). When this 
marie nf rtv» netar Tapanwia rtnmia, ] jfts in its gacbfs misnse of the viewer’s suspense re- between the teen-agers, who have been trio first meets by chance at an an gallery 


land for fa t fr;«trial development. p 

The only holdout is Taisoo (Kinya Ki- 
taqji), who considers himself “the lover of “k«sFoBMA«»te dp Twist (T1 
the mountain goddess,” a sdf -described Years of the Twist) can be seen as a 


fkx. Virtually every scene takes ns to the caughx qmling oran ges from a French plant- opening, Faber, a chess nut, handily beats 
MOVIE MAROUEE 0 ^. anc ^ on ^ a physical catastrophe. er’s grove, and their fathers, who have been Melo at the game, to Juliet’s amazement. But 

X By the time the ghastly climax arrives, our hauled in by the Legionnaires ihanfcc to the Melo is the ultimate victor; He has already 

ayal of a provincial comer of modern- adrenal gla nds and emotions are incapable boys* boasts of belonging to the FLN. begun maneuvering Faber into a computer 
a, a coastal fishing v illag e bordered by of further response. The effect is like eating Hie dimax of this tense moment arrives theft involving millions of dollars, 
mountains, whose inhabitants observe roast duck three nights r unnin g: a snmpni- when a French torturer holds Bonalem’s fa- wj- ■ , KJe 

° ta ^ x ? s wb3e selling 00 their plots of «■»« f d U., poor old 

for industrial development. n man, who has been waiting for hours m a hot .k. 

^ only holdouTiTSSuo (Kinya Ki- ° m corridor, gnurfuDy draS? the warimib. ™ fKJ 

I whn mnotm Wm«^f “»Lt lover nf TLes FoBes Amfces da Twist (The Crazy In another scene, French hopes of iddn- *7*5 r vu *“ ® tcil ® menl ^ fame 

dling a sense S 

attack nn MitwntiW iWmc nTmhai mart*™ rs.x . L _ raher until the unforeseen murder of a bank 


“huntei of beasts and women.” The fisher- attack on conventional ideas of what marta* collapse when a Christmas party ends in the r I 

men suspect him of pouring ofl into the bay m history, and bow to make a film about il theft of Santa Claus’s gifts (by the housing j . . , 

to Xwed to Iu ™bi« is th. drily Svcs of Algerian and project's kids, whom ZdmmiSri aobt^uS Fato > h™ no wav out bm forward. 


to poison their fishing grounds, yhethifcd to SU Djcctis tneaaily bves of Algerian and projects kids, whom Zemmouri subtly uses 

become a marine reserve; his piot£g&, Ryota French refugees in a rundown housing pro- to suggest the ultimate price of civil war, a 
(Ryota NakamotoX worships him as a god; i 4 ** during the final years of the Algerian rootless amorality). 
and his bqyhood lover, Kinriko (Kiwako War. 1960^ Unto ^tratd^tsyes of the his audience 


Thome sidesteps a major problem of films 
whose heroes are c riminals : He never asks us 




Taidri), now a prostitute, betrays him to the pnniamcal local FLN chiefs leading the ^away betwema pgde and a sob, in scenes cuu "J. a , con “ rl b >' 1 

developers’ agent tor m f e £ eadcac ^ *****- bofit around a deroSSe siffiness. The result Andexvjn. hmung through ; 

TTv.riirwtrtr MtfomVdmiBrmfwiii rr«i M handed troop of Foreign Legionnaires, the ,v_. CT. .1 : , that she is a one-woman 


The director, Mhsuo Yanigrmachi. creates 
a detailed tapestry of the relations between 


teen-agers 


LricMsr Ha- 


a minor character 
1 “Greek chorus. 


Decoration for a console by Diego dacomc^ti. 

A Master of Patina: Diego Giacometti 


his characters, their environment, and the P™) * ** ***** Smcfai) careen which why Zemmouri faced obsta- bre ^ provl, J e rebc f ~ ** 

entsde forces bearing down on their fates between petty enme and fantasies of becom- de s inferring ti film in Ateeria and in apartmmts of the priirapaU m furnished 
(aided by Masaki Tamura’s striking photog- mg other rock stars or liberation fightere. finding Ss3tion in Frane^Ss reward wth and like chessboards — they generally 


raphy, winch attains the sublime in a so- Despite its wartime setting — everyone in has incl ude d several prizes, the 

quence where Tatsuo confronts a forest the film ducks at loud noises — this is not a Grand Prix du Public at the Grenoble F3m 

storm). One of the film’s recurring images, of war movie, or even a narrative. The director Festival. 

the traps Ryota eagerly sets for mountain and scriptwriter, Mahmoud Zemmouri, gives 

birds, c a p tu r es a menace that runs through- us history as a series of ctrfi-thohre sketches a 

out the film. Sooner or later, all these people (the Legionnaires’ pudgy sergeant. “Nfsieur In Rudolf Thome’s “La Main d«ng 

wfll fall into a trap: modernity, the goddess's John Wayne;” is played by the French cafe- rOmbre" (The Hand in the Shadow), Bruno 

wrath or human vengeance. ihtiUre star Jacques VlOeret). Tragedy is por- Ganz plays Faber, a computer iroubleshoot- 


By Michael Gibson 

International Herald Tribune 


P I ARIS — Living in the broad shadow cast by his nibbles at the leg < 
brother, Alberto, Diego Giacometti, who died in him- An elephant 
July at the age of 83, enjoyed the sort of confidential across tbe ddicate 
celebrity that best suited his modest dignity. nod to La Fonlain 

> The brothers had complementary natures. Alberto, decorated with afe 
the elder by 18 months, was the brilliant pabHcfignre, ubiquitously, and s 
the sculpltf who tackled the most fundamental artistic Efego Gfeoamei 


fancy and his sympathy for animate- Animals and 
plant motifs appear m nearly afl he did: a baby mouse 
nibbles at the kg of a table while two frogs observe 
him. An ekph«m with a turd on its bade lumbers 


gle of “Jules and Jim” and Laf fin's earl)’ 


(the Legjcmnaires’ pudgy sergeant. “Nfsieur In Rudolf Thome’s “La Main 
John Wayne,” is played by tbe French cafe- rOmbre” (The Hand in the Shadow). Bruno 
ih&Ure star Jacques VlOeret). Tragedy is por- Ganz plays Faber, a computer iroubleshoot- 


movie “The Woman Who Cries," 

Mark Hunter is a journalist who writes 
about cultural affairs in Europe. 


Fontaine, a table <te»g» wd for a lawyer is Textile Designs, Swiss Stained Glass 

with a fox and two hens. Trees also appear ” . 7 


nod to La Fontaine, a table for a lawyer is 

decorated with a fox and two hens. Trees aten appear 
ubiquitously, and so do leafy brandies. 

Diego Giacomettfs furniture decorates countless 


qy re manms, was me brilliant public figure, ««» » oo lea^r mm*. Bv Max Wvkes-Toyce era* Guild, Tricia Guild (b. 1937); 

lor who tackled the most fundamental artistic Ht^o Giacometti s furniture decorates countless r>xrrw»vi , . nn^ a ^ctar Wars” t or tile mint hv 

die day. Diego kept out of the fimdight. He private homes, both can also be seen afi over the new T °NP(»f -Ihecurrentquadn- “da^terWgtocffle by 
wefo/ghw Miisde Picasso in Paris, providing a discreet link -1^ pamte «Mbmon at the Vic- 

... .. . / ... . .. 1 — ■ .» i--j f j .,1 rtj: tona & Albert Mnsmm »ws rwn Some fashions prevail in the n 


bad no taste for glory. Musee Picasso m Paris, providing a discreet 

It was *h« that allowed *h»m to work together so ^ suri ancient decorum of die bull 

effectively. Diego helped his brother with his craft— and the modenrityof its contents. The chairs 


Alberto lived by night. In the prewar years he would ““ less I^aynu 
occasionally come lume in the *maT! hours of the bomes ’ uo doubt 
mcxiiing and start teffing Diego about the sculpture he Di^p Gtaarme 

had imagined. He would then go to bed while Diego rule ae Rivoh, thr i 
set to work. In the evening Alberto would set his mark 
on what his brother had dime, after which Diego * c ~r n ^ 
ytmU add the fimslmg touch. , dtvh^ma^ 


Diego Giacometti, Muste des Arts Dicoratsfs, 107 
ie de RivoB, through April 13. 

□ 

As part of & series events devoted to Venue, that 


toria & Albert Museum serves two Some fashions prevail in the ad- 
purposes — to emphasize the vast section of “Fraich 18th- 

ranges of the museum’s pomanent Centmy Decorative Drawmgs.” 
collections and to exemplify the Here are the elegant fashions worn 
immense variety of eriiibilion b y “w^els of Fran^rase Bou- 
themes presently to be viewed in cber (1703-1770), Nicolas Lancet 
London. The largest portion of the 0 1 1f21- ^ Baptiste 

show, in the large new galkry in the ^ reaze (1723-1805). Other draw- 
Henry Cole Wing (Exhibition ings include designs for garden fur- 
Road entrance), is “Designs for mtnre *** ornaments by Gffles- 


British Dress and Furnishing Fab- 


^ scares w 

Switnriand and could not redmu to France. Diego view with someof his paintings from theFrench century Loudon 5a by Joseph m 1777 FrangoisJoseph Bel- 
foandhnnsdfakmem Pam nul finally, at 40, qmtetm publk; coflections. The Venice frescoes, oririnaHy Dandndge (1664-17471 a natnrai- langer (1744-1818) for tbe Duchess 
his own fcr the fi ra time. Hebegan studymg sculptare panted by Tiepolo to decorate his comtiy house at ist and botanist who used his ^ Mamin; ? bed designed for 
at ihs Apdfamt iRangm. and his remarkable craft zhmigpdi Mirano, near Mestre, are mainly devoted to knowledge of plants as a basis for ^mmtmorl^Ja&pfanos- 
caraed him the reputation of fas des patnus. mean- aSrftiie long-nosed carnival and conxxfiaddTarte his fabiro designs, and designs by thine Dugourc (1749-1825); and a 
mg that he, better than anyone, had mastered the art fimres known as Pulandla in Italy and, in England, Anna Maria Garthwaite (1690- drilling memorial of tbe age, the 
of rivmg bronze the desired pahna. Punch. 1763Labusy free-lance who adapt- design in red chalk by EdmiBou- 


Marie Oppenord (1672-1742) and 
Ennemond-Alexandre Petitot 



ornvmgoronze me oesnea parma. Punch. 1763), a busy free-lance who adapt- 

In time, through the grapevine ot collectors, Diego In 1906 the owner of the house had the frescoes ed her tree pattens for dresses and 
acquired an indiyendent reputation a maker of removed and was about to seO them to some French caipets from those of the French 
bronze fnnnture. He began vrorian^mtouhne during antique dealers when the City of Venice pre-empted afic designer Cbmtois of Lyon; it 
the 1940s, and. after Alberto died m 1966 he devoted [hem and placed them in its mnoMim of the 18th ends with many “pure" modem 
himself oihreiy to tms fmm of wmx. century, Ca’ Rezzomco. There are quite a few more of artists who have been closely en- 

The exhibition at the Mus6e des Arts Dfccoratifs, the (jienitlianthefiveiiowinPaiis,batvtiiatthereistosee gaged in fabric design, 
only one Diego ever agreed to m principle, shews a a good samp lin g . Among these were the English- 

broad refection of his incomparable craft: tables. The frescoes are hnnmous, poetic and melancholy based French sculptor Henri 
chairs, bauKtes, lamps, coai-hangera, and- _ wfam they are not turbuloit and ribald. And they Gaudier-Brzeska (1891-1915) who 

irons, all looking both Etruscan and modem, or more ^ pur faiinrfy wt emurng T yrants «h»y tte «nrt probably stylized the codes toos 


exactly, both contemporary and ageless. 


jona The thin lines of his furniture, which oonld only the pleasant-faced young woman is practically can- tern a fabric. Among living artists 
be achieved with metal, suggest someandmtfmniture cealed by an implansibly large white bonnet, while an are Tom Philips (b- 1937), painter, 
— one is reminded not only of the Et re acansbut of equally large dress hides the rest of her person. The author and musical composer, with 
Roman frescoes with their long, spun-out lines. carnival figures with Pukmefla maria can be seen- tapestiy designs for St. Catherine's 
These Woes evoke the formal abstractness of a drinking, making advances toagiri also with a long- College, Oxford; M a ri anna Straub 
drawing, but every meh of every rod was modeled by nosed mask, watching tumblers going through their (b. 1909) with a fabric design based 
the artisfs fingers, so that every indi is discreetly alive, act and finally sleeping it off, bell unbuckled, in the on X-ray crystallography; “Gerani- 
Bnt thfe would stzR not have given more than shadow of a pine tree. am,” a cotton furnishing fabric by 


of work that Tiepolo did for hs enjoyment alone 
One painting shows a couple dancing the minuet — 
the pleasant-faced young woman is practically con- 


con- tern a 


that we know he saw and made 
drawmgs of in Bristol Zoo, to pat-, 
tern a fabric. Among living artists 


the artisfs fingers, so that every indi is discreetly aBve. 
But this would stOl not have given more than 


fashionabl e fjyi« without the warmth emanating- “ Gian Domenico 
from the artist’s personality — his peaceable poetic Muste de FOranga 


am,” a cotton furnishing fabric by 
Galaniaies Vbdttames. m the American Kaffe Fassett (b. 
h March 24. 1937) and a founder of the Design- 


French Renaissance Faience Makes Exciting Sale 


crocomputer chess set, the ultimate 

international HemU Tribune . about the artistic activity of tins his hand. His position at court was manne r went for 17,500 francs, tri- re fin e m e n t in computer games. 

P .xbtu Wnrfni rf art dionM from southwestern France, not enon^i: He was again impris- pie the estimate, to Rainer ZSetz of Victoria A Albert Museum, Henry 
L mm hnt nrff rm rare, ifthev bo™ around 1510. He settled in oned as a heretic in 1587, and is London, a leading dealer in Re- Cole Wm^ Exhibition Road, Lon - 
be tare, but not too rare, II tney . ^ wnrke nf don SW7_ through June 1. 


of Mazarin; a bed derigned for 
such an interior by Jean-Dfanos- 
thine Dugourc (1749-1825); and a 
chilling memorial of the age, the 
design in red chalk by Edme Bou- 
chardon (1698-1762) for a medal 
marking the end of the plague of 
1723 in Marseille. 

Civic pride of a different kind 
features in the third section of tbe 
show, “Swiss Stained Glass De- 
signs” — tbe drawings for the ar- 
morial p anels oo mnmBooed by 
rich Swiss citizens in the 15th and 
16th centuries, to be set in the win- if*#* 
dows of town balls, gnOd halls and 
other public buildings in which the 
patrons had positions of impor- 
tance. Twenty- five such designs, 
from more than 200 bought by the 
museum between 1859 and 1862, 
trace the history of Swiss stained 
glass in the period. 

Chess buffs will mud) enjoy tbe Textile tfeog n by Gaudier- 
final section, “Chess in Art and firzeska, Victoria & Albert 
Society,” which consists of illustra- 
tions, paintings, caricatures, early 

chess manuals, and a wealth of ex- eastward, the Berliner influence 
amples of chessmen and boards, profoundly somber, the Greek the 
from 13th-century English pieces transitional borderland between 
carved in stone to the prize-win- the shapes and customs of Europe 
ning Psion three-dimensional Mi- and Asia. 


icompuiex cness set, me ummaie Chris Baker - New Pamtings, 
5^J^ < £M er8am £ Paton Gallery, 2 Langley Court, 

London WO. through M6rchl. 


a leading dealer in Re- Cole fVmg Exhibition Road, Lon- 


in ninV> hnur nriiw. ax was the province of Sain tonge, where he believed to have died two years naissance and Baroque works of don SW7, through June 1. 

FnJSSiuKS didpanrahsandstahS^asswin- later in the Bastille. art. He got the n«t dish at 30,000 , 

hvCbiude Boiseirard. dows. He also began to produce The dramatic aspects of Pansy's francs, 50 percent above the higher 

S ° u faipnM m th# Tfatiun mantifr an. Kh mav amramf fftr tlm siimrkinp estimate. 


Assisted by the expert 


life may account for the surprising estimate: 
paucity of surviving pieces. As it The ss 
happens, one of the dishes sold v&ve Sr 
Wednesday comes remarkably French 1 


J faience in tbe Italian manner, ap- life may account for the surprising 

0 parently inspired by the high-renef paucity of surviving pieces. As it 

oOUREN JM .ELIK IAN pottery sccqjture created by Luca happens, one of the £shes sold 

— — della Robbia. Wednesday comes remarkably 

Assistedby the «pert Philippe ■ nK ^ 0 f bufldma kflns and do* 10 Tnfleries fra gm e nts . 
Boa «^ ^ experimenting wiA techniques Tiuishapeis a mere crease for low- 

persmg a group of French Renaos- ^S^J^dhinL and Msraob- tefaef carvmg ou the theme <rf over 
“J lonsieiecom^dedbytiteW Hfe. In ttecaotralarea, anx^b 

lence such «^n« been at Plotestsnt persecutions. The pro- onergra m fee middle of a stream, 
auction within hying memory. - Coxmfctable de Asnalcewmdsitaway among nver- 

More than 60 vessels and carvmgs teran be-- shdk done ro accuraldy that they 


m o rv/, tnrougn June /. Arm Bragson is a Swedish paint- 

' □ er, trained in her native land, later 

_ _ in France and Italy, and now living 

The Duich-bornjewdiy d e sign er gear London but traveling to other 


Use sale took off when Gene- Peter de Wit, trained at Pforzheim, countries to m*v«». degant, airy 
vifcve Seydonx, one Of the great West Germany, and living and fresh watereolor landscapes. These 
French art collectors, moved in. woriang in Sweden, is holding his ^ Sweden for its kh* and Mo- 
Onthidding Zietz, she acquired for first cme-man show attheElectrum light For 

35,000 francs an oval bowl with a Galkry. IBs works are small, de- good measure, there are some lim- 
fonnal Re n aissance pattern in gantly simple sculptures of geomet- ~d southern English woodscapes 
blue, brown and green that looks rical shapes of pure rock crystal set equal in quality to the bestofEn- 
fike a potter's interpretation of a in thin wire structures of yellow or watereolor painting 
goldsmith’s piece in semipxedous white gold. This may sound color- Am Bergson —Recent Wotercol- 


Hre than 60 vessels and carvings Lrontmemncv ™d him fiom be-- &*** done so accurately that they stone. When she bought an oval less, but the jewels are m effect ^ Sow Scandinavian An, 3 Ehs- 
Jow i and h^h re&f, ^SS^the stake as a heretic, W be assumed to have been dish with the high-relief figure of a rambow-hned, since the piecra of tm Lofldm Wi> through 


m iovr ann n%a mg burned at the slake as a heretic, may oc assumeo 10 nave ocen 

over a hfeume by the late Franks m ^ ^ patraa _. ^ molded firan nature. 

Cottin,^histrated one of dre mo« r^ihcrine de M6<5ck. In the stream, whose streaky wa- 

briffiant and least known facets of • «_«._. tm are painted in almond green 

French art. Released fa ^ m | P D5 ° g ’ ^^' enamels, &re chubs are done with 

At the turn the centnry, when came ur^isto the same eerie concern for natural- 


molded from nature. woman wearing a deep blue tunic crystal take on and throw out what- jAardil ’ 

In tire stream, whose streaky wa- for 40,000 francs, wefl above the ever colors may be moving around 

tm are painted in almond green estimated 20JXM) to 26JXX1 francs, them. No surprise that he has won Max Wykes-Joyce writes regular- 
cnameb, five chubs are (feme with surprise increased. prizes in Czechoslovakia, West ty in the IHT on London art exhibi- 

the m™ eerie for natnrai- Whtai the highest price in the Germany and Sweden, and is rep- turns. 
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French Renaissance pottery was at m toe imimKpau^™e« istie delaiL A crayfish crawls onto sale — 125,000 francs, or more resented in the national collections 
the bright of fashion, most of the wonted on a large ceratmc grotto. ^ broad convex rim where river than five times the estimate — was of the Netherlands and Sweden. 
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Hfe goes on — a toad, lizards, more 


raid (yet again by Seydonx against Peter de Wit, Electron Gallery, 
zietz) for a high-rehef bust of a 21 Motion Street, London Wl, 
young TTmn holding out his hand, through March J. 
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the spectators broke into applause. 
a now) with its crisp o ptima Mif To be seen in perspective, these 
mW «di«M m almond prices should be compared with, 
green, wine and steely-gray. fra example, those paid fra Ita 

Three more dishes in the same . majolica of the same period, 
vein did not quite convey that im- latter is far more abundant, 
messioa of dense natural Hfe let fetches prices five or six times h 
loose. There is no way. of te llin g er. 

whether they are less inspired ef- The last comparable sale, col 
farts by PaHssy or inferior imita- tots and dealers agreed, occtnre 
lions by disciples. Seen side by side, 1897, when the Entile Gavet co! 
these pieces encapsulate the Re- tion was dispersed in Paris. Gi 
naissance fed fra natnre baas- that there is little of its lrind 
formed into ganHkc symbols. outride museums, there will no 

Also on were many pieces * third such in the near future, 
with low-refief scenes of a mytho- 
logical or allegorical diameter. AD 
have a sculptural qualify, with a 
sharpness reminiscent of the stone 
bas reliefs of the Fontainebleau 
school. Nothing eooM be further 
removed from pottery as we gener- 
ally see it, soft and rounded. 

Together, the sale objects made 
an overwhdmmg impression. The 
expert, a dealer with 30 yean of 
experience in selling what the 
French call la haute Spoque — “the 
early period,” from Gothic to Re- 
naissance — had based his esti- 
mates on prices paid in the trade at 
wide intervals fra isolated pieces. 

He could hardy conceal ins glee 
when prices started dhnhfog. The 
first five lots reived as a kind of 
w a n nn p One of the namraBsti e 
dishes was knocked down at 12,000 
francs (about 51,660) — the ex- 
pert’s lower estimate. Immeifiatdy 
after, a superb dish in die same 
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To be seen in perspective, these 1-1 United Press International 

prices should be compared with, The young English painter Chris WASHINGTON — The Na- 
ira example, those paid fra Italian Baker is represented in the perma- tioual Gallery of Ait is extending 
majolica of the same period. Tbe nent collections of the Metropoli- through April 13 the Treasure 
latter is far more abundant, yet tan Museum in New York ana the Houses of Britain” exhibit, which 
fetches prices five or six times high- Arts Council of Great Britain. In was to close March 16. 
er. this third Loudon one-man show, “It’s a diffhanger as to whether 


this third Loudon one-man show, “It’s a diffhanger as to whether 
The last comparable sale, coHec- his large new paintings, textured, or not it will outdo Tut,” said the ! 


too and dealers agreed, occurred in architectural in feeling, and subtly 
1897, when the Entile Gavet collec- colored, are much influenced in the The Treasures of Tutankhamun” 
tion was dispersed in Paris. Given quality of tbe light and the compo- exhibit in 1976-77 drew 835,000 
that there is little of its kind left nent shapes by visits last summer to people; about 650,000 have visited 
outside museums, there will not be Bohn and the Greek islands. In the British show since it opened 
a third su ch in the near future. both there was a feeling of looking Nov. 3. 


gallery director, J. Carta- Brown. 
Tbe Treasures of Tutankhamun” 
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Amsterdam 

(Dam Square) 

Oude Kunstin 
De Nieuwe Kerk 

4th ART AN D ANTIQUES FAIR 

27th Feb. - 9th March 1986 

Open from 11.00 a.rr>. to 6.00 p m 
tue. and thurs. from 11.00 a.m. to 9.00 p.m. 
and Sunday from 12.00 a.m. to 6 00 p.m. 


Information: 020-238904 


AUCTION SALES 

— STAMP & COIN AUCTION — 

in HANOVBt - From March 8-12. 1986. 

Big tuxuriom cotatogwa. 550 p ogn (indL 250 photo toblaam). Fro* of chorgol 

Interphila, Schoeplee & Lange 

Uhonaintado 13-14, 3000 Hbi w k 1, Wart Gammy. 

■ Tati (O) 51 1-32 1 6 OO. = 


- Etude UBERT - CASTOR 

Associated Auctioneers 
3, rue Rossini 75009 PARIS - Tel. (1 ) 48.24.51 .20 

HOTEL DROUOT - PARIS 
Friday Mrach 7, 1986 - Rooms 5 & 6 
at 1 1 p.m.: Collection of old watches belonging to Mrs. D. 
at 2:15 p.m.: Drawings and XIX tb cent, old master paintings 

1 1 Ernest MEISSONIER WORKS 

(1815 - 1891) from his estate 

Public viewing: Thursday March 6, 1986 from 1 1 am. to 9 p.m. 
Friday March 7. 1986 from 1 1 a.m. to 12 noon. 
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GALBUE RDlE 
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Tel: 42 89 09 51 /42 56 35 B0. 
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■ - Until March 29 
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Failure in the Middle East 


It may well be true that Yasser Arafat, 
chairman of the Palestine Liberation Orga- 
nization, is losing his place as a key player in 
Middle East diplomacy. He suffered another 
grievous setback on Wednesday when King 
Hussein of Jordan announced the collapse 
of the two men's search for agreement on 
how to proceed toward a negotiated settle- 
ment This ended the only diplomatic game 
that had been going on. 

The break came over Mr. Arafat’s refusal 
tc? cross a threshold at which be had already 
balked many tunes. He could not bring him- 
self, in the end, to accept United Nations 
Resolution 242 of 1967, which contains the 
only principle ever internationally agreed 
upon for resolving the Middle East conflict, 
namely, that Israel should trade occupied 
Arab land on the West Bank for the right to 
live within secure and recognized borders. 

As the king tells it, Mr. Arafat did indeed 
miss a “historic opportunity.” In a conces- 
sion that the monarch and many others had 
thought impossible, the United States told 
him that if the PLO accepted resolution 242, 
Washington would accept PLO participa- 
tion in an international conference at which 
it could “represent its people” and raise 
whatever issues it wanted. But Mr. Arafat 
raised a new condition: U.S. recognition of 
the Palestinians’ right to self-determination. 


The breakdown reflected basic disag re e ment 
between Arab moderates who want to tackle 
the territorial issue first, leaving self-deter- 
mination for latex, and hard-liners who want 
both issues dealt with at once. 

After coming so close to agreement on a 
formula for negotiation, the Middle East 
“peace process” is once more at a s t andstill. 

There is little chance that another peace 
initiati ve mil be launched any time soon. 
Frustrated and angered as he may be, there 
are no signs that King Hussein will go the 
way of the late President Anwar Sadat and 
start Camp David-type talks with the Unit- 
ed States and Israel He is again seeking the 
support of the West Bank Palestinians. Un- 
der a new law, Palestinians on the East 

Rank , in Jordan, will get a greater voice in 

the Jordanian National Assembly. The king 
is also certain to press ahead with his at- 
tempts to patch up relations with President 
Hafez al-Assad of Syria, who is Mr. ArafaPs 
most determined Arab opponent 

Mr. Arafat has been unable to galvanize 
the PLO factions behind a cohesive policy. 
His authority may be waning. But it is still 
considerable — especially as long as he re- 
fuses to take any action of any kind. And 
there seems to be no other Palestinian leader 
capable of taking over from him. 

INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE. 


Now Help Retire Marcos 


The Reagan administration and Congress 
now agree that Fer dinan d Marcos is a usurper 
who needs to be quickly driven from Manila’s 
presidential palace. They properly declare that 
to be a security interest of the United States, 
an affirmation of its commitmait to democra- 
cy and an obligation to the people of a former 
colony. The only questions concern tactics. 

Secretary of State George Shultz says firmly 
what President Reagan should have said a 
week ago, that the United Stales will not 
acquiesce in Mr. Marcos's theft of the Feb. 7 
election: “One can’t say that we got ... a 
legitimized and credible government” Ameri- 
ca's slake in Philippine democracy, he adds, 
exceeds even its interest in two big bases there. 

The Senate usefully added a resolution ac- 
cusing Mr. Marcos of murder and fraud. 
Americans of every political persuasion, and 
democratic governments everywhere, are now 
arrayed against hhn. Only the Soviet Union 
has congratulated his “victory” and evoked his 
ihanh for “noninterference.” 

How can Americans help to push Mr. Mar- 
cos out and. in Mr. Shultz’s phrase, remain 
“part of the future” in the Philippines? With 
tactics that protect the Philippine people and 
retain their confidence. Tailored economic 
sanctions are in order, if clearly explained. 
Military aid should be suspended, with assur- 
ance to army leaders that it will be quickly 
restored if they reject repression and facilitate 
a swift transition to democratic rule. 

Mr. Marcos vows “to die” in office. That 
takes care of Mr. Reagan's vain dream of a 
transitional coalition — as if Corazon Aquino 
could forgive the murder of her husband and 


the theft of her mandate. As Mr. Reagan’s 
special emissary, Philip Habib, will surely re- 
port, the only way to avert a civil war that 
would bolster a Communist insurgency is to 
strip Mr. Marcos of all institutional support 
The sooner that happens, the less bloody the 
transition. The Catholic Church stands firmly 
against him. The cautious merchant class is 
being asked to parade in a general strike. Mr. 
Marcos's threats of economic reprisal and vio- 
lence have to be countered with more than the 
loan deferrals already announced by the IMF. 
The job of Americans in the coming wo* is to 
embolden the demonstrators. Let Mr. Habib 
visit the palace to convey Washington’s total 
disenchantment, and let the protest strikers be 
proud to carry American flags. 

Mr. Marcos cannot delude hims elf with 
hopes of making the “loss” of his regime an 
issue in American politics. Whether their first 
worry is human rights or military bases, Amer- 
icans stand in rare unity against him 
Equally helpful is the effort by the House of 
Representatives to divert aid. That will prove 
to Philippine generals that Mr. Marcos can no 
longer deliver American funds and arms. 

To study moving U.S. bases, as Senator Bob 
Dole proposes, win demonstrate that billions 
more are also in jeopardy. Such warnings now 
can make unnecessary the more damaging 
curtaflmeni of sugar purchases worth S10 mil- 
lion a month, or cancellation of all aid 
Filipinos must choose their own political 
course. They spoke dearly in an election that 
UJS. agitation provoked. They have earned the 
right to be helped in retiring a deaf dictator. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


The Anti-Genocide Treaty 


It was unusual to hear U.S. senators speak 
of their fathers during the course of debate on 
the genocide treaty. Because the treaty had 
been stalled in the Senate for more than a 
generation, it should not crane as a surprise 
that men long dead were involved in the drama 
that preceded ratification last Wednesday. But 
at times the debate became personal and so, as 
it should for each of us, did the subject 
Senator Rudy Bosch witz spoke of his father, 
a Jewish judge in Germany, who came home 
on that January day in 1933 when Hiller look 
power and told' his family that they were leav- 
ing the country. After almost three years, mov- 
ing through half a dozen countries, the Bosch- 
witz family was finally admitted to the United 
Suites. Many relatives who had not acted as 
quickly perished in the Holocaust 
After recounting this story. Senator Bosch- 
witz spoke at length and with great respect of 
Herbert Pell, father of Senator Claiborne Pell, 
who served on President Roosevelt’s War 
Crimes Commission and was in effect fired 
from a high State Department position be- 
cause he pressed, with too much enthusiasm, 
the cause or genocide victims. 

Senator PdJ pointed out that another mem- 
ber of the Foreign Relations Committee bad 
reason to be proud of his father: Senator 
Christopher Dodd's father Thomas, who was 


also a senator from Connecticut, had been a 
prosecutor at the Nuremberg war crimes trials 
that helped bring the staggering facts of Nazi- 
era genocide to the world’s attention. 

The treaty was written soon after World 
War n. and it is as relevant to Armenians, 
Cambodians and others as it is to Holocaust 
victims. Sent to the Senate for advice and 
consent in 1949, it has been controversial due 
to unjustified fears that it would somehow 
override the UJS. Constitution, subject citizens 
to criminal trial in international courts or give 
rise to charges against the United States bared 
on segregation laws or Vietnam war activities. 
Through 37 years, though, there were always 
senators urging debate and ratification and 
deploring the U.S. failure to agree to the docu- 
ment. Senator William Proxmire in particular 
distinguished himself. President Reagan’s 
strong support, announced in 1984, and Sena- 
tor Richard Lugar’s skilled negotiating were 
also crucial in persuading undecided senators. 

Ratifying this treaty wfll not end genocide, 
which continues even today. But it will give 
formal recognition to America's moral com- 
mitment. This generation is completing the 
work of another, begun decades ago. Support- 
ers of the treaty through this long period can 
share a sense of accomplishment and pride. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


FROM OUR FER. 22 PAGES, 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 


1911: Revolt fora Priest in Portugal 
LISBON — A serious conflict is reported at 
Vandoma. in northern Portugal. A local priest, 
in a speech from the pulpit, attacked the Re- 
public. and the authorities endeavored to ar- 
rest him. The population of Vandoma, Astre- 
mal and Reams, to the number of several 
hundreds, aimed themselves with all kinds of 
weapons and declared that they would defend 
tiie pries L. The troops in the' neighborhood 
managed to seize the pries L, but were forced (o 
retreat owing to the overwhelming forces of 
the attackers, who surrounded the prison, 
clamming Tor the release of the priest. Addi- 
tional Lroops were promptly dispatched to the 
scene to re-establish order. Religious feeling in 
the North of Portugal is very deep, and the 
antipathy to the Government is very marked. 


1936: 30,000 Being Freed in Spain 
MADRID — The standing committee of the 
Cortes sanctioned [on Feb. 21] a general am- 
nesty for all political and social prisoners per- 
mitting the release of some 30.000 convicts, 
many of Whom have been in jail without trial 
since October. 1934. The decision to attempt 
this step by a decree-law was reached by the 
Council of Ministers following pressure by 
Socialist leaders. A meeting was also held at 
the Ministry of War. The War Munster told 
the general staff officers: “I want to remind 
you that it is a question of honor for you to 

serve the regime, and in case this is noL realized 
I shall have to enforce obedience.” Officers 
preseal included Generals Francisco Franco 
and Manuel Coded, who were reported a day 
or two ago to be planning a military coup. 
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P ARIS — Corazon Aquino put it succinctly. 
“Those who are prepared to support aimed 


JT “Those who are prepared to support armed 
struggles for liberation elsewhere discredit them- 
selves if they obscure the nature of what we are 
doing peacefully here.” The Philippine opposi- 
tion leader added that there was more “at stake 
than the removal of an impostor president; it is 
the future of democracy itself.” 

When the president of the United States is 
rail mg for many millions of dollars in heavy 
arms for those he calls “freedom fighters" in 
Nicaragua and Angola, it is hard to explain why 
he is so loath to take a stand on the Philippines. 
Surely it cannot be that Washington prefers to 
wait until there is a large-scale armed insurgency 
to confront with military means. 

American domestic politics may be getting in 
the way of a nonviolent solution. 

The remarkable aspect about the turmoil in 
the Philippines is that this is one case where the 
choice ought to be easy. It isn’t often in the Third 
World that there is a real and massive democratic 
movement to support against an oppressive re- 
gime a t one end of the spectrum and Communist- 
led guerrillas at the other. 

Nor should the means to advance the choice be 


By Flora Lewis 


costly or hard to find. Washington can announce 
that it does not recognize {be fraudulent re- 
election of Ferdinand Marcos and considers the 
country temporarily without a legitimate govern- 
ment. He was given plenty of notice. 

Backed up by Congress, by many willing allies 
and by the Vatican, that would deliver a loud and 
dear message to Mr. Marcos’s uncertain follow- 


ers in the worried business community and 
doubtless to many in the army, as well as to the 
opposition. In such circumstances, US. aid 
could hardly go to thenon-recognizfti regime. 

Mr. Marcos has added to the provocation by 
Thanirfng the Soviet Union for “its position 
against interventiomsm” when be accepted the 
credentials of the new Soviet ambassador on 
Tuesday. He menaced the opposition, saying that 
be had “certain powers to dismantle.the machin- 
eries of civil disobedience” and that “I will exer- 
cise to the limit the provisions of the law and the 
constitution to prevent tunnofl.” 

Of course, he neglected to mention that he 
violated the constitution in the first place by 
refusing to resign before the elections. He is 
gambling desperately that with these threats he 
can scare bout Washington and his determined 
critics into letting him cany on as usuaL 

His inauguration is set for Tuesday. Washing- 
ton has apparently decided not to said anybody 
important as the American representative, but 
there is talk of tapping a first secretary of the 
UX Embassy on the grounds that somebody has 
to turn up. Thar would belike sending the police 
to do honors at a mafia funeral Nobody has to 
stand in for the United States at the ceremonial 
reinstallation of a greedy, murderous crook. 

What is Washington wamng fra tb<m? There is 
tallr of co m promise and keeping dialogue going 
fl pvr n g Filipinos, of information and 


not appearing to intervene. That is nonsense. 
Things have gone much too far for that. 

And whether the United States now dares to 
make its stand dear or continues to fudge, a is 
already intimately identified with whatever hap 1 
pens next. Jose R. Castro Jr., Maafla director for 
the legal but militant Bayan federation of stu- 
dents, labor, peasants and others who consider 
Mrs. Aquino too caatious, d em ande d action to 
“oust the US.-Marcos dictatorship." • 

Sooner or later Mr, Marcos has to go. and the 

sooner the better for everybodydse except per- 
haps tine Communists — which is presumably 
why the Soviet ambassador congratulated him — 
and possibly for himself as wdL 

It is beguming to appear that Washingtons 
waffle is not about the Philippines after all nor 
about foreign policy, but about domestic Ameri- 
can politics. Tne White House seems to be wor- 
ried that it will stir up its ulna-omservaiive 
critics if it helps give Mr. Marcos a push, and that 
be would try to exploit them to create a divisive 
internal d eba te in the administration. 

This is the worst possible reason for bumbling 
into a dead end that can only da m a g e the United 
States around the world, especially when there is 
so much to be gained in terms of President 
Reagan's “crusade for democracy*’ if the United 
States is seat to rqed tyrants. Let the supeipatri- 
ots show for once that they recognize and truly 
care for the national interest and America's com- 
mitment to freedom. It is time for Presidait 
Reagan to dy'd** tdl them why. 

The New York Times. 


Keep Up the Pressure to Extract Soviet Dissidents 


N EW YORK — Decent people 
everywhere are dated, celebrat- 


By Elie Wiesel 


mg the release of Anatoli Shchar- 
ansky — let us call him by his new 
Hebrew name, Natan — from Soviet 
prisons. This is understandable'. It is 
their victory as much as his. But in 
our exultation we forget Vladimir 
Slepak, and that is both ethically re- 
grettable and politically dangerous. 

Mr. Shcharansky is a heroic Jew 
whose false arrest and condemnation 
mobilized millio ns of citizens and 
their leaders. The efforts on his be- 
half were unprecedented in scope and 
intensity. They covered scores of 
countries on five continents. With his 
wife, Avital we knocked on every 
door, moved every stone, invoked ev- 
ery argument. Rallies were hdd, high 
official* approached, protests made, 

petitions signed, vigils encouraged: If 
ever we felt that we bad done every- 
thing in our power for an imprisoned 
man, it was for Mr. Shcharansky. 

Jews and non-Jews alike, rabbis 
and priests, politicians and scholars, 
statesmen and schoolchildren did 
their duty. The reward? When Presi- 
dent Reagan added his voice to oars 
at the summit in Geneva, the Krem- 
lin finally yielded to the accumulated 
pressure. Mr. Shcharansky is free. 
The pictures of his arrival in Jerusa- 
lem bring tears of joy to our eyes. 

But what about Vla dimir Slepak? 
What about Yuri Orlov and Alexan- 
der Leraer? Ida Nudel and Iosif Be- 
gun, what about them? All those 
brave “refuseniks” and dissidents — 
people condemned to live as official 
pariahs in fear and trembling, con- 
demned to undergo endless ordeals 
while they wait for signs that are 
always obscure and for visas that 
never come — should they not be 
remembered, too? Many have spent 
years in jafl, others in tabor camps; 
still others are subjected to drily ha- 
rassment, humiliation and threats. 
Without our support, without our 
solidarity, they could not cany on. 

Let ui remember What hurts the 
victim most is not the cruelty of the 


oppressor but the sflence of the by- 
stander. Russian Jews, refuseniks and 
dissidents, Andrei Sakharov as well 
as Leonid Volvovsky — they all 
count on us. Do they count for us? 

V ladimir Slepak, like Mr. Shchar- 
ansky, is someone special. He was 
singled out already in the early 1960s, 
because he was the first, or one of the 
first, to teach Hebrew and Jewish 
history, organizing courses for young 
Jews m starch of their identity and 
culture; the first whose erudition and 
determination presented a powerful 
challenge to Soviet dictatorship and 
its policy of fear and isolation. 

Many refuseniks see in him an old- 


er brother, a spiritual guide. When- 
ever fortunate ones, exit visa in hand, 
left for Israel he accompanied them 
to the airport, watched them leave, 
then returned home. That happened 
agam and «g«m, month after month, 
year after year. Mr. Slepak always 
remained b ehin d. Why? Who knows? 
Perhaps because he was the first to 
prodaim himself free, the Soviet au- 
thorities wish lnm to be the last to go. 

Hence this appeal: Now that Mr. 
Shcharansky is out, let it be Mr. Sta- 
pak*s tom. Let us our ener- 

gies, our contacts, our professional 
connections, our academic links, our 
economic resources. Let us mobilize 


our passion and our anger on his 
behalf. And an behalf of all the oth- 
ers who implore us to use our free- 
dom fra 1 the sake of theirs. 

La us be bold and imaginative. 


not be right to have the civil rights 
march of the 1960s be followed by a 
human rights march in the 1980s? 
What is at stake is not only the free- 
dom and the hope of the Soviet in- 
ternees. Our honor is also at stake. 


llte writer, pnfsssor at the htanamties 
at Boston University, published "The 
Jews of Silence,” a firsthand report an 
Sana Jewry, in 1966. He contributed 
this comment to The New York Times. 
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Shcharansky Stood Firm, but Most Victims Can’t 


W ASHINGTON — The miracle 
of Anatoli Sbcharanskv is that 


▼ ▼ of Anatoli Shcharansky is that 
when he made his way across the 
Glienicke Bridge to freedom be was 
not a bitter man like Alexander Sol- 
zhenitsyn or a beaten man like Gary 
Powers or a broken man like many 
who merely survived the gulag. He 
arrived in good humor, in control, 
serene. Free he went into the gulag 
and free he came out He took on the 
Soviet state and won. It was a stun- 
ning, miraculous triumph. 

The melancholy thing about mir- 
acles, however, is their rarity. Mr. 
Shcharansky’s uniqueness shows the 
potential a the human species. But 
uniqueness has another aspect, an 
aspect worth remembering amid the 
exhilaration and euphoria attending 
Mr. Shcharansky’s release. The 
unique is, by definition, anomalous. 

Mr. Shcharansky once noted that 
many fellow dissidents, faring trial or 
in labor camp, told the authorities 
ihey could be “rehabilitated.” For 
every Shcharansky there are scores 
who compromise, confess and leave 
the gulag beaten, though blameless. 

Blameless because no one has the 


By Charles Krauthammer 


founded. It was so utterly crashed 
that by 1982 only three of the original 


that by 1982 only three of the original 
11 members of the Moscow Helsinki 
Watch remained — that is, were not 
in jail or in exile. At that print, with 
no choice and less hope, they were 
forced to disband. In its large objec- 
tive, the KGB succeeded. 

And in even larger objectives, loo. 
Look at Poland. It was a eomman- 


were “a people who have already 
shown that they wfll not tolerate any 
more repression.” Less than three 
weeks later General Wqjciech Jaru- 
zelstd declared martial law, “sus- 


was to walk straight from the air- 
plane to the car waiting to take him to 


pended” Solidarity and demonstrat- 
ed that, under the influence of a 
sufficient number of tanks, Pries 
could be made to tolerate an entirely 
new order of repression. 

The history of the Soviet stale 3s 
testimony to the efficacy of force — 
force applied with the requisite 
meed, cunning and ruthlessness. The 
dark side of the Polish story, as of the 
Shcharansky story, is that (he state 
won. Force cannot break some men, 
but it can demoralize most And it 
can destroy movements, reversing 
“tides of history,” as romantics per- 
sist in calling them. 

How exceptional Is Anatoli 
Shcharansky? To the end he obeyed 
his iron law: No compromise with the 
KGB. His last order from the KGB 


place just five years ago to say that 
the Soviets faced an insoluble prob- 


the Soviets faced an insoluble prob- 
lem: No amount of force could ever 
crush the spirit of freedom that had 
seized an entire nation. Things had 
gone too far. Some accommodation 
had to be made with Solidarity, a 
force of 10 million souls, said a lust 
of starry-eyed critics. 

Polish expat Abraham Brum berg 
opined at the Lime that “if the party is 
to stay at the helm of the state, it can 
do so only by reforming itself, ruling 
by consent rather than diktat.” Mr. 
Bromberg later wrote that the Poles 


freedom. Mr. Shcharansky walked 
from the plane in a zig-zag. 

Compare bis relentless resistance 
to the reaction of airline passengers 
to their hijackers. Almost invariably 
the hijacked passengers are compli- 
ant, sometimes to toe print of col- 
laboration, even sympathy. (The phe- 
nomenon is sometimes called the 
Stockholm syndrome, as if it were a 
form of mental illness rather than a 
fully human response to terror.) A t 
lyn Con well, the “spokesman" far the 
TWA hostages in Beirut, exp r e s sed 
sympathy with his captors last June. 
Mr. Shcharansky mocked his. 

When the KGB singled out Mr. 
Shcharansky, it lacked toe one in a 
rmTi km who distinguished hrnwJf by 
defiance. When hijackers taka prison- 
ers, theirs is a random sample of 


humanity. Mr. Shriiaransky is a mea- 
sure of what can be Random samples 
are a measure of what is. 


Washington Past Writers Group. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


not those of us living in the comfort 
of the West (“Sometimes I ask my- 
self how Td stand up under torture,” 
muses Diane Keaton in toe film “An- 
nie HalL” “You?" replies Woody Al- 
len. “If the Gestapo took away your 
Bloomingdale card, you'd tell them 
everything.") We have no right to 
make judgments, but we can make 
assessments. And one seems to me 
inescapable: Force works. 

Mr. Shdiaraask/s triumph nur- 
tures in us the belief that freedom is 
an irrepressible idea that like truth, 
must out Yet the greatest modern 
exponent of freedom entertained no 
such illusion. Wrote John Stuart 
Mill: “It is a piece of idle sentimen- 
tality that truth, merely as truth, has 
any inherent power denied to error of 
prevailing against toe dungeon and 
the stake/' It is precisely because Mill 
was so aware of what the dungeon 
can do to truth that Ik sought to 
forbid any contest between toe two. 
He demanded toleration because he 
knew that force can indeed expunge 
ideas and crash the spirit 

The Soviets, too, have an apprecia- 
tion of what force can do to spiriL 
The melancholy fact is that while the 
Soviet state amid not break Mr. 
Shcharansky, it did break the dissi- 
dent movement that he and Yuri Or- 
lov and Andrei Sakharov and others 


Ukrainian, Not Russian 


As a person of partial Ukrainian 
descent I was impressed by toe fact 
that sportswriter Roy S. Johnson 
(Feb. 18) gave the nationality of 
world pole vault champion Sergei 

Bubka as Ukrainian rather than Rus- 
sian, as is often the case. Journalists 
the world over frequently overtook 
the diverse national composition of 
the Soviet Union and use “Russian” 
as a synonym for “Soviet” 

Serge Schmemaim's report on toe 
same day — “For Soviet Dissidents, 
Life Is Shaped by the Wrath of the 
State” — made no mention of Ukrai- 
nian political convicts, who include 
trade union activists and intellectu- 
als. Yuri Oriov, who is featured in toe 


scrip tions of people who would be 
“very upset” m a chic Austrian ski 
resort if they “did not have enough 
jewelry," or who feel that “the Wrong 
Outfit ... is toe worst thing in life 
that can happen,” illustrate the latik 
of humanity of people like the Duva- 

tiers. I urge further such subtle com- 

mentaiy in your newspaper. 

SJP.KUTCHER. 

Toronto. 


Politics in Old Vienna 


report, has said that app rox im ately 
half the inmates of Soviet labor 
camps are Ukrainians. 


• SERGE OPKO. 
High Wycombe, England. 


After 28 years of demotic rule, 
Jean-Qaude Dovalier ana his entou- 
rage were.convemently supplied with 

a UJS. Air Force transport plane to 
flee to France. I wonder if the plane 
provided medal racks for Madame 
Duvalier’s fur coats and a large safe 
for a few million dollars in cash, orig- 
inally U.S. economic aid to Haiti. 

EDWARD E DORSON. 

Gifleleje, Denmark, 


Michael Gibson's article “Expand- 
ed Vicuna Show Opens in Paris” 
(Feb. 15) states incorrectly that 1880 
“saw toe creation of toe Christian 
Social and Social Democratic par- 
ties.” In that year, while the founder 
of the Christian Social Party, Kart 
Integer, was struggling to form a co- 
alition of the liberal left in the Vienna 
Oty Council, Victor Adler, toe “fa- 
ther of Austrian socialism,” was still 
m the camp of the Pan- Goman na- 
tionalists. Austria’s first mass narties 


Thank you for toe back-page fea- 
ture article “And in Manhattan, 
Learning Ropes of Social Climbing” 
(Feb. 8), which provided more insight 
into the ideology of Haiti’s ruler, now 
deposed, than aB the front-page sto- 
ries atid editorials combmed. The de- 


Neather toe United States nor 
France wants to take in Mr. Duvalier. 
This hand-wringing is outrageous hy- 
pocrisy on the part of two traditional- 
ly generous nations, in violation of 
the principle of granting asylum to 
the persecuted, especially when toe 
persecutors would be unable or un- 
willing to apply justice fairly. 

GUSTAVO BARRERA. 

VQlars-sur-Glfine; Switzerland. 


and lurmofl that came in toe 1880s 
with extension of toe franchise and 
toe rapid ascendancy of anti-Semi- 
hsm in Viennese politics and society. 
The Austrian Social Democratic Par- 
pr was founded in 1888 and the 
Christian Social Party not until 1890 
when Luegtr. in bringing together an 
wsortmem of anti-Semitic group- 
ings, forged an entirely different co- 
alition from toe one he had tried to 
form 10 years earlier. 

In citing Otto Wagner as the “prin- 
cipal architect of the big Ringstrasse 
jnouunients," Mr. Gibson rives cred- 
it where it isn’t due. It would hardly 

have been appreciated by an architect 

who is remembered precisely for 
structures radically at odds with the 


Eliminate 
All Nuclear 


Weapons 


By Claiborne Pell 


The uvirer. a senator from Rhode . 
Island, is the ranking Democmm the 
Senate Foreign Rekuiom Committee. 


W ashington — T he Reagan- 
administration is consulting^ 
friends and allies in Europe and Asia, 
concerning a response to Mittal 
Gorbachev’s sweeping »nus control } ^ 
proposal made in January. The ad- „- 
nrimsiration’s answer is reportedly} 
restricted to that part of the Gorba- 
chev offer that would Hunt mtermeto- „ 
ate-range missiles. RegrctiaWy. it 

wodd igiwre toe call chmutttimj 

all nudear weapons by toe year 2000. 

The administration would appar- 
ently Uke to reach some kind of 
agreement, however limited, before 
toe next summit meeting and tori'- 


year’s U.S. congressional dectkms. ; 
Viewed in that context, a limited • 
counteroffer may make sense. But by • 
failing to engage Moscow on the isue 
of total nuclear disarm ament, 1 be-> 
tieve toe United Stales could be miss- ; 
mg toe opportunity of a life tim e. 

PrcsidaH Reagan initially greeted 
the Gorbachev proposal by saying^ 
that he was “gratefiiL” pnaumabHJt 
because the Soviet Union for the first' 
time made an offer that echoed tail r 
own call two years ago for a world - 
free of nuclear weapons. Now that - 
both leaders are talking the same lan- 
guage about (be ultimate goal of the ’ 
urns dialogue, it is difficult to un- ■ 
demand vtoy this common ground ' 
should be avoided — unless, of 
course, there is a hidden admioistra- ^ 
lion agwiHfl to ensure that Mr. Rea- 
gan’s goal is not achieved. 

The president's goal of a nudear- - 
free world will not be achieved in one , 
bold leap. Many small steps will be: - 
needed before the sprint to the finish - 
Unt». The immediate focus of toe Gc- . 
neva negotiations should be on find- 
ing ways to constrain nuclear arms 
competition, increase stability and ; 
remove sources of unpredictability - 
that threaten constraint and stability. 

Only when that has been achieved/ 
can we reasonably expect both rides 
to grapple with the difficult questions 


associated with what should be the 
overriding goal of eiimuating nudes . 
ar arms;, how to verify compliance, 
how to bring other nuclear and the -• 
near-nuclear powers into the process, 
how to address the increasing impor- 
tanw! that conventional forces as- 
sume as nudear weapons arc re- L 
dneed. and how to avoid coofroo- .. 
rations that cause weapons of any 
kind to be amassed in the first place. \ 
Nevertheless, not even to mention 
the goal of a nuclear-free world (if . 
only to repeat Mr. Reagan’s own pro- " 
posal of two years ago) would be a 
grievous mistake. Now that Mr. Got- 
oachev has agreed on the ultimate 
goal of arms control, how can Ameriy 
can leaders explain to citizens, and ti? 
the rest of a world held hostage to the 
superpowers' arms rivalry, that we ' 
are unprepared to discuss how that ! 
goal can be achieved or at least to ' 
confirm that we will work with Mos- ‘ 
cow to eliminate all nudear arms? 

Mr. Reagan deserves commenda- 
tion for rejecting advice to stand pat 
in the face of the Soviet proposal - 
And perhaps a limited counteroffer - 
would generate real movement in toe * 
negotiations. But he needs to reaffirm ; 
his dream of a nuclear-free world and 
make it the reference point for the . 
current negotiating process. 

Even with that reference point, he 
must sooner rather than later — per- *, 
haps even to gel an agreement an .. 
intermediate-range missiles — con? i 
front the “star wars” issue if wc are lc 
achieve toe negotiating atmosphere 
necessary to move both sides toward 
total nudear disarmament 
When I was in Moscow with a „ 
Senate delegation, it became dear 
that America would have to meet 
Soviet concerns about “star wars” ' 
testing and deployment if we are to 
obtain toe deep cuts in strategic of- 
fensive aims that we want The, 
Kremlin is convinced that “star 
wars” win be an offensive “space- - 
strike” system, and it refuses to ac- 
cept the argument that “star wars” is . 
purely defensive, just as the United ’ 
States rejects the idea that toe large 
Soviet intercontinental ballistic nns- 
s3es do not constitute a first-strike 
capability. In short, the Russians do 
not trust America any more than , 
America trusts them . „ 

We have a window of opportunity!! 
to take the first steps toward a nude- ; 
ar-free world. History should not 
show that we shut that window. _ , 
The New York Tones. ) 


“Ringstrasse style” — the Postspar- . 
kasse, the church at Steinhof and the 
Siadtbahn stations, none of which 1 
are on Vienna's Ringstrasse. 

KARIN BROWN. . 


Vienna. 


Gorillas Lost a Friend 


In response to “Murder in the Forests* 
°J Rwanda; The Death of Dim Fas-''. 
■wy" (Feb. 1) by Mary Bartiata: 


n A tra gic aspect of toe death in • 
December of Dion Fossey, the heroic ' 
American primatologist, was the in> » 
mediate loss to the mountain gorillas. 
“le gorilla is on animal of great raid- . 

hgraoe. It takes years to wm its trosL 
and then the gorilla becomes infatu- ' 
ated. It will at patiently awaiting the . 
accepted person, having developed a ■ 

StmaltT (Win Ia aa.1^1 ll . ... 


i n “ icmoie sense « • 

IM&. Once a gorilla feels this breakout 
off of a dose relationship, it goes into . 
a state of dtoreWrK g£ is a 
group animaL You can see despair on 
its facem captivity at a zoo— a fate • 

snnflar to putting a human in solitary,,. 

confinement for life. f* 

We must stop the extermination of i 

these animals before ilia too late- * 

CARLES M. WIUJS. 

Taipei. 
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Trade; 
Imports 
Begin 
To Fall 


DOHA — Demands for protec- 
tive tadffs make more news today 
than the import statistics, whose 
leapfrogging rises used to dominate 
the business pages in the boom 
days. 

Die arrival cm the scene of local- 
ly produced goods is in fact one of 
a number of long-term changes in 
the Qatar market to which business 
partners will have to adjust The 
others are the steep decline in de- 
wand for imports from a very email 
and dimmuhing population, the 
buyers’ market conditions on the 
oil scene, the softening of the dol- 
lar, which has made imports more 
expensive just when profit margins 
were already being squeezed, phis 
new restrictive legisla- 

tion that was enacted in 1985. 

Qatar produces oil, liquefied gas 
products, fertilizers, steel bars and 
cement in the public sector and 
detergents, plastic pipes and some 
al uminum products in the private 
sector. Because of Omar’s small 
size, these products most either de- 
pend on exportation or be protect- 
ed from competing imports. 

Although the fertilizer company 
has made a profit every year «mce 
1981 and is producing at record 
rales for its customers in India and 
. China, the cement and steel indus- 
Bfeies have suffered severely from 
recessions in the countries to which 
they export. 

Local cement producers have 
kept a share of the market oily by 
undercutting contention with very 
low prices. Die Chamber of Com- 
merce's symposium on the reces- 
sion in January called far a two- 
pronged attack consisting of 
measures to limit the redaction in 
the domestic market coupled with 
protection far local industries from 
foreign im ports. 

But importin g is what “trade” 
has meant in Qatar until now; 
nearly 4,000 foreign exporters are 
represented in Qatar by 1,639 
agents, according to 1984 figures, 
fen: an indigenous population of 
TO, 000 and a declining population 
of expatriates. The need to discour- 
age some types of imports at a time 

when imports are falling sharply 
and costs are rising is dearly a 

riilwnwnn- 

Imparts fdl by 25.4 percent in 
1983 and by a similar parentage in 
1984. Imports totaled 7.09 button 
Qatari riyals ($1.95 bflfion) in 1982, 
$1.45 bflfion in 1983 and $1.16 bfl- 
lion in 1984, making 1984’s figure 
the lowest since 1976. 

In the Brat half of 1985, the last 
date for which figures are available, 
imports seem to have recovered 
slightly, to $590 million, following 
a large hut impermanent increase 
in oil sales the year before Howev- 
er, they are authoritatively said to 
^ave dropped off significantly in 
the second half of the year. 

Machinery and transport equip- 
ment have borne the brunt at the 
d ow nt ur n. They Fdl by 70 percent 

(Condmwd on Next Page) 
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Planners Turn to Gas 
As Oil Income Falls 
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Q^or M wl ry el Infaimtion 


Statistics tefl the story of decfmmgofl profits, but Qatar’s use of oil revenue during the boom years is visible in the infra- 
structure throughout the emirate: At right, Doha pupQs leaving one of the capital’s new schools. 


The Price of Fidelity to the Curbs 


By Sarah Searigfat 

DOHA — There is a bitterness 
in Qatar these days over the fallhig 
price of oil, especially since the 
emirate has more respect for OPEC 
quotas tbim some other members. 

fafl in price hints everybody,” 
said Sheikh Rashid Awaidah al- 
Thani, new managing director of 
Qatar’s national col company, the 
Qatar General Petroleum' Crap. 
(QGPC). “But Qatar is even more 
vulnerable than same." 

Changes in the top management 
erf QGPC have still to make them- 
selves felt in planning for the fu- 
ture. But the replacement last No- 
vember of the long-serving AH 
Jaidar by Sheikh Rashid, a young 
member of the ruling family, is 
likely to make the corporation 
more responsive to overall govern^ 
meat policy in the future. Sheikh 
Rashid was previously in chaxge of 
North Kdd gas development. 

Mr. Jaidar, a member of a trad- 
ing family with wide-ranging inter- 
ests throughout the Qatar econo- 
my, who had headed QGPC since 
its establishment in 1974, previous- 
ly served as secretary-general erf the 
Organization of Ptetroletm Export- 
ing Countries and has always had 
strong links with the cartel Tins 
may partly explain Qatar’s obedi- 
ence to its OPEC quota. 

After a bumper year of ofl pro- 
duction in 1984 (at least 400,000 
bands a day, despite an OPEC 
quota erf 300,000 bands a' day), 
Qatar has stuck to its ttmils — 
down to 280,000 hands a day in 
1985, although this does not in- 
clude production fra domestic pur- 
poses such as feedstock fra its re- 
fineries. Lower production has 
meant less gas for industry, howev- 
er — particularly hard on the eth- 


ane-hungry petrochemical indus- 
try, which even with the recent 
installation of turbine extractors 
has never been able to operate to 
full capacity. 

Oil accounts for 60 percent of 
Qatar’s gross domestic product, 85 
percent of gov ernme nt revenues 


In 1974, the Qatar government, 
through the newly established na- 
tional oil company, took over for- 
exgn-beld mrmxiann^ as well as 
responsibility fra marketing. The 
original shareholders (Shell off- 
shore and a mixture onshore of 
British Petroleum, Compagnie 


TTie effects of the price drop are 
immediately felt, especially in a country 
where government expenditure is as 
closely tied to revenue as it is in Qatar. 


and more than 90 percent of export 
ggrrmrg s (estimated at just over $4, 
billion in 1984). Die effects of the 
price drop are, therefore, immedf- 
atdy fdl, especially in a country 
where government expenditure is 
as dosdy tied to revenue as it is in 
Qatar. Industry, initially developed 
as a form of diversification, is to- 
day regarded as import-substitut- 
ing — sit valuable economic 
factor. 

Proven oil reserves stand at 
about 470 mOlioa hands; small try 
comparison with many OPEC 
members bat enough for another 
40 years at present production 
rates. The reserves are divided al- 
most equally between onribrae and 
offshore, but the offshore fields are 
given a shatter life and production 
may start to decline in about a 
decade. At the mommt, crude oil is 
produced in mere or less eaual 
amounts from the onshore Duknan 
field and from the off shore fields of 
Id Shaxcp, Maydan Mahzam and 
Bui Hamne, as wdl as the small 
Bundnq fidd shared with Aba 
Dhabi. 


Frangaise des Pfetroles, Mobil, Ex- 
xon and Partex/Gulbenkian) have 
maintained their interest in Qatar’s 
ofl through service companies — 
D ukhan Services Co. providing 
technical services and management 
onshore and Qatar Shell Service 
Co. the same offshore. 

Further exploration is being ac- 
celerated by a series of concessions 
currently on offer from the Finance 
and Petroleum Ministry. Standard 
Ofl of Ohio (owned 55 percent by 
British Petroleum) was awarded a 
25-year production-sharing conces- 
sion offshore last Jane. Negotia- 
tions with Conoco are now being 
completed for an onshore conces- 
sion covering the whole Qatari pen- 
insula outside the Dukhan field. 

New technology may wdl reveal 
more reserves but doubts over 
ground permeability in the areas on 
offer may mean lower potential 
output. The hope is to interest new 
companies in Qatar’s ofl. 

For the last two years, Qatar has 
been sdf-sufficient in oil products, 
since a second refinery came into 


operation at Umm Said. An older 
refinery produces 12.000 bands a 
day equivalent of oil products, 
meeting two-thirds of Qatar's re- 
quirements. The new one, built by 
France’s Technip fra $137 million, 
produces 50,000 barrels a day 
equivalent of oil products, most of 
which is exported, saving the na- 
tional oil company about $40 mil- 
lion a year. 

Meanwhile, the Qataris are pin- 
ning their hopes on a dialogue be- 
tween OPEC and non-OPEC pro- 
ducers. The minister of petroleum. 
Sheikh Abdul-Aziz bin Khalifa al- 
Thani is also minister of finance, a 
recognition of the crucial interde- 
pendence of these two commodities 
if Qatar is to maintain its affluent 
life-style. 


By Ann Fyfe 

DOHA — Doha does not have the Olympic-stan- 
dard ice-skating rinks and forlorn revolving restau- 
rants of other Gall off exporters with small papula- 
lions. Carefulness in spending has always been Qatar’s 
style and is not a result of the steep drop in oil revenue. 

Oil revenue is the sole motor of the economy and it 
drives two mechanisms: Directly, ofl money is spent 
by the government on projects, salaries and the highly 
developed welfare state; indirectly, the labor that has 
to be imported to build and to help administer the 
prqjects and the welfare state is itself a market for the 
goods and services out of which the Qatari private 
sector makes its living. 

What has changed during the last two years of 
recession is that the imprated labor has started to 
leave. If the exodus continues, and there is every 
indication that it will accelerate, then the private 
sector must shrink accordingly. This makes the North 
Fidd gas project the pivot of business conversation 
today, whether and bow soon it may go ahead and give 
the economy a new lease on life. 

For the last three financial years, Qatar’s published 
budget has not been a reliable statement of the govern- 
ment's spending intentions, which, have re- 

flected more immediate change in the ofl market. 

When ofl income fra the calendar year 1983 was 
estimated at only 10.71 billion Qatari riyals ($2.94 
billion), compared with 15 billion riyals in 1981 and 
20.17 biHum riyals in 1980, the revenue side of the 
1983-1 984 budget was put at 8.91 billion riyals against 
expenditures of 1535 billion riyals, leaving a deficit of 
6.44 billion riyals. That deficit was reduced, however, 
to 505 million riyals, partly by better-than-expected 
ofl returns, though still 22 percent down on the year 
before, and partly by the policy of spending cuts — 
only 12.02 billion riyals of the 1535 billion riyals was 
used. 

(HI incrane rose sharply to 16.02 bflhon riyals in 
calendar 1984, because of output greatly in excess of 
the quota of 280,000 barrels per day set by the Organi- 
zation of Petroleum Exporting Countries. In the 1984- 
1985 budget, estimated revenue rose to 1 137 billion 
riyals against expenditures of 15.65 billion riyals, a 
much smaller shortfall of 3.68 billion riyals. Again, 
the government underspent and the deficit was turned 
into a small surplus. 

The current fiscal year's budget estimates revenue at 
19 percent down on last year’s, at 9.74 billion riyals, 
a gams t expenditures of 15.61 biHion, and therefore 
projects a much larger deficit of 537 bflhon. But once 
a g ain, spending has been delayed or cut bade. 

Contractors and suppliers no longer fed able to 
plan on the basis of these budgets: They complain of 
re tendering, last-minute cancellations and payments 
delays of as long as six mrtnthc Retenderings and 
cancellations were a feature of the boom years, too, 
but not to the same extent as today. 

New to the mid-1980s has been the outflow of 


population. When oil exports began in 1949. the 
population of Qatar was just 12.000. In 19S5. accord- 
ing to World Health Organization figures, it was 
301,000. But the total number of Qaun nationals is 
thought to be only 70.000: clearly. 70,000 consumers 
do not add up to a market big enough for the 10.652 
commercial companies that were registered in Qatar 
by the end of 1984. 

Guesses at the number of foreigners who left be- 
tween the beginning of the exodus in mid- 1983 and the 
end of 1984 vary from around 40.000 to almost twice 
that, and a similar number is thought to have left in 
1985. The majority of those leaving were relativdy 
low- spending construction laborers; the effects on 
commerce wdl be more serious if the trend spreads this 
year to middle-class consumers, os some sources pre- 
dict it will. 

Reflecting the outflow, rents for both residential 
and commercial property have fallen by up to a third, 
with the top end of the market suffering less than the 
lower end. Imports fdl steeply, from 7.09 billion riyals 
in 1982 to 539 billion in 1983 and 4.23 billion in 1984. 
They are thought to have fallen off again in 1985 after 
a slight improvement in the first half of the year, when 
1984’s higher oil sales gave rise temporarily to more 
bullish sentiment. Licenses issued for new" buildings 
slumped from 7.865 units in 1982 to 4,040 in 1983 and 
just 1,904 in 1984. 

In January of this year, the Qatari Chamber of 
Commerce held a symposium on the recession. It 
concluded, logically, that ways of stemming the out- 
flow of expatriates were needed. Sponsorship rules for 
foreigners were eased slightly in 1984 but the relax- 
ation does not seem to have had any dramatic effect.- 

Companies are holding on to the hope that the go- 
ahead will be given soon to Qatar's most important 
project, the $6-billion North Field gas exploration. 
Qatar General Petroleum Corp-'s chairman an- 
nounced on February 19 that it had started niks with 
Bechtel, of the United States, one of the low bidden 
out of the four international consortiums involved, on 
their outlined plans. The next low bidder. Foster 
Wheeler, of Britain, has been invited for talks. Qatar 
has been delaying the final, liquefied natural gas stage 
of the project until contracts have been signed with the 
ultimate purchasers. The earlier stages, producing gas 
for domestic use, were thought to be more urgent but 
the gloom erf the downward spiral in oil prices raises 
doubts over even this part of the plan. 

Without a start this year on the North Field, exten- 
sive layoffs will be inevitable for many companies. 
Few other large-scale contracts are expected to get 
under way in the coming year and even the much- 
re tendered 1300-megawatt, 5570-million Wusail pow- 
er and desalination plant is now considered to be 
dead. Plans for a new naval base exist but action on 
this project is thought to be for the distant future; 

(Continued on Next Page) 


State Funding Is 
Key for Builders 


By Robert Bailey 

DOHA — There is little con- 
struction activity in tire Gulf that 
does not rely, directly or indirectly, 
nn the stimulus erf government 
Intending fra its wdl-being. And 
Qataris no excepfem. 

Thus, the constraints placed an 
the state budget by tmnbung prices 
for hydrocarbons in the last two 
years have brought a delay in near- 
ly all capi tal spaiding on new pro- 
jects. The exodus of expatriate 
managers and labor from Qatar, 
reflected in near-empty holds in 
Doha, has emphasized the stamp 
that has t»ken hold of nearly all 
aspects of business activity. 

Recent statistics show that Qa-. 
tar’s imports of construction mate- 
rials mthe tost quarter of 1985 feu 
by more than 20 percent. 

T The country’s budget, an- 


Uon), involving a deficit of about 
$2 billion, for a range of ovfl and 
military infrastructure projects. 

In reality, deficits are anathema 
to Qatar’s highly cautions ruler, 
ffirifeh Khalifa bin Hamad al- 

Tham. This attitude has resulted in 
a dormant economy since the world 
oil price decline and has been un- 
derlined by a dampdown on the 
Mnw -iip of new developments as 
wdl as extended delays in pay- 
ments for worit rai projects already 

in hand. . . . 

However, the tight hand on me 
State purse may have to be eased 
soon and the reality of a mqra 

have declined more than 17pereent 
since Qatar’s lastbudget. 

If the threats of an intecoanonai 


oil price war materialize, then little 
if any activity on new projects can 
be expected until the Finance Min- 
istry can assess the state’s revenue 
expectations. 

However, all is not gloomy. Oaf- 
tar could draw on its veiy substan- 
tial foreign reserves. They are vari- 
ously estimated to be between S8 . 
billion and $14 bflfion. Spending in 
the last two years has been limited 
and has been made in small doses 
to sustain and encourage local con- 
tractors. 

T gT gCT international companies, 
meanwhile, are waiting out increas- 
ingly lengthy Start-Up timetable 
for projects such, as the Wusml 
1 j 0 O>mcgawatt power and desali- 
nation complex, Qatar’s first air- 
base and industrial projects that 

indude exploitation of the pant 
North Fidd gas reserves. ■ 

It has been an expensive business 
for those foreign companies willing 
to do so to bang on whale the gov- 
ernment makes up its mind. South 
Korea’s Hyundai Engineering and 
Construction Co. Ltd. is reported 
to have moved its office from a 
comfortable villa to a construction 

camp north of Doha in an effort to 

reduce costs. 

Twenty-eight companies com- 
peting for contram fra tteWufflfl 

project’s first phase have 
been on tenterhooks for over two 
yews in expectation of a decision 
on the $ 575 -miHwn plan. 

Die project could have wide- 
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Qatar Mninry el Womotaa 


Tlie modernistic roofline of the University of Qatar. 


K[soi2obsaversbdieve it could 
have a bigger impactin.the short 
term on construction business than 

the North Fidd project and create 
a demand fra 5,0)0 writers. How- 


ity demand indicate a more pessi- 
mistic prognosis for the project — 
cither a postponement or a cancel- 
lation. 

Die long-standing plan to build 
an airbase in the noddle of the 
country for the 14 Mirage F-l 
fighters that were supplied by 
France in 1984 seems to have been 
pushed even further into the back- 
ground by the budget squeeze. 

Last year the Qataris reviewed 
plans, prepared by the French firm 


Sofcavia, for the airbase after un- 
specified problems were found 
with the drawings. The first phase 

erf the prraed, estimated to cost $80 

minion, involves the building of 

runways and roads. A second)Aase 
would inctad* the construction of 
housing, hospitals and other infra- 
structure. The final cost is estimat- 
ed at $550mflfion. 

However, there is apparently no 
urgency to complete the project 
(Continued on Next Page) 


I f you're considering business in the Arab 
world, talk to Die British Bank of the 
Middle East first. 

As pan of the HongKongBank group, we 
have over a century's international banking 
experience in opening up new markets. 

Our Business Profiles on Arab countries, 
which come as a direct result of intimate 
market knowledge, are only one example of 


the many specialist service* that we provide. 

Today, with more than 1200 offices in 
55 countries, concentrated in Asia, the 
Middle East. Europe and the Americas, the 
HongKongBank group gives you access to a 
complete range of financial services. The 
group's presence also extends to Saudi 
Arabia and Egypt, through its associate 
banks. The Saudi British Bank and 
HongKong Egyptian Bank S.A.E. 

For a copy of the Business Profile that 
interests you, write to us at Box 64 G.P.O. 
Hong Kong, or any branch of The British 
Bank of the Middle East. 
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A SPECIAL REPORT ON QATAR 




Development of Gas Reserves Still a 



By Sarah Searight 

m^?5?L“? ed0,lbts ^ hovered over the develop- 

S Norlh F,ekl 6“ «*» ““y 

P° i , i tore ^ ^u year, as forecasts indicate major increases in 
®®s«n>ptKm. Local [demand for the gas is expected to reach 
i P™ 01 m 1988, mainly to meet the requirements of 

mdustiy, and the lira, domestic phase of the project 
wul not begin producing until 1989. 

TTw North Field gas reserves, estimated to be at least 3 
“«bon cubic feet, were discovered several years ago. The 
jsswvcs, buried in the Khuff formation, are the largest 
known concentration of gas in the world. The Khuff covers a 
vast area, running under Saudi Arabia, Abu Dhabi and 
Qator. In Qatar it is relatively shallow and easily penetrated. 

The development of these reserves has always been envis- 
aged as two coordinated gas production programs. The 
smaller one would be as feedstock for domestic consump- 
tion, the other as a liquefied natural gas (LNG) system and 
terminal for export. 

An intermediate program has been added since cots in 
Golf oil production affected output of industries and facili- 
ties that run on associated gas. It wonld pipe Qatari gas into 
a Gulf gas grid. Overall casts of development and LNG 
production would be around $6 billion, with the domestic 
phase costing around SI 5 billion. 

In the first and second phases. Qatar General Petroleum 
Corp., the national oil company known as QGPC, would 


develop the field; in the third phases foreign paxtona would; 
provide finance, technology and markets to the LNG pro- 
ject 

At the time of discovety, the market to LNG was boom- 
ing and the Qataris believed that they were in a position to 
strike a good bargain for a plan to export the gas to the Far 
East But the rise in oQ prices led to dramatic conservation 
measures as weD as a switch to other fuels, notably to nudear 

fuel, especially in Japan. The Qataris have found it extremely 
difficult to attract partners for their LNG prefect since a 
market c ommi tment ig an essential precondition for any 
participation. 

In 1984. British Petroleum (BP) and Compagnic Frangttise 
des Pfctrdes (CFP-Total) were each finally persuaded to take 
up a 7.5-percent share in the venture. They have since been 
joined by Marubeni Corp. with another 7.5 percent share. 
All three are said to have wanted a larger share to esse the 
marketing of the gas. 

QGPC would like to find one more participant. Several 
Japanese consortiums have inquired about the project. Ja- 
pan, however, is wdD supplied with gas until die mid-1990s, 
and the Qataris have always insisted that any Japanese 
partner be restricted to the Japanese market 

Meanwhile. QGPC and its partners have set up a compa- 
ny, Qahgas, to oversee the LNG project 

The Qataris are pinning hopes on the South Koreans for 
Lheir share of the gas. Sheikh Rashid Awaidah al-Tham, die 
new managing director of QGPC who has been involved in 


the North Fidd project from the ontset, was leading the first 
gas delegation to Sooth Korea this month to put pressure on 
its l eading industrialists. The Koreans have just committed 
themselves to buying 2 million tons of LNG from Indonesia, 
but Sheikh Rashid believes that they will soon need at least 
another 2 mflBoo. 

Caution is inevitably the hallmark of LNG projects. They 
are extremely capital-intensive and take along time to build. 
From the domestic point of view, however, it is time to take 
tire plunge. Qatar’s industrial sector, based at Umm Said 
south of Doha and consisting of steel, petrochemical and 
fertilizer plants, is now run on associated gas from the 
onshore and offshore oilfields — which are vulnerable to 
cots in oil production — topped up with nonassodated gas 
from an onshore Khuff reservoir beneath the Dukhan oil- 
field. - 

Pressure problems are likely to occur in this part of tire 
Khuff formation by 1988; indeed, a secondary purpose to 

the domestic development wiQ be to rcuyect some North 

Field gas into the Khuff so that it can remain a viable 
emergency source of gas. From 1988, Umm Said’s industries 
will have to supplement their gas with fuel oil or shut down 
for longer than usual maintenance periods. 

The domestic plan involves most of the field devekjpment, 

as wdl as the bringing on shore of 800 milium cubic feet a 
day of gas. Upheavals in the QGPC management, however, 
have not helped derisiveness. 



A Shill to Gas as Oil Price Falls 


Trade Patterns Begin to Change as Imports Drop 


(Continued Fran Previous Page) 
between 1982 and 1984, from $960 
milli on to $410 million, but they 
are still the largest tingle category 
of imports, accounting for 50 per- 
cent of tire total in 1982, 44 percent 
in 1983 and 35 percent in 1984. 
Manufactured goods did not fare 
much better, tumbling by almost 
half between 1982 and 1984, from 
-5390 millio n to S212 million. 


These figures record the cost of 
imports and, since the purchasing 
power of the dollar, to which the 
Qatari riyal is linked, rose steeply 
until September 1985, the drop in 
the volume of imports is not as 
great as the drop in value. Cheaper 
prices only compensated for a 
shrinking markeL The post-Sep- 
t ember softening of tire dollar is 
gloomy for Qatar’s importers. Qa- 


tar's largest single trading partner 
is Japan, which bought 50 percent 
of Qatar's oil exports — in doOars 
— in 1984 and supplied nearly 20 
percent of Qatar’s imports — in 
yen. A yea that is strengthening 
against the dollar means higher 
prices in tire marketplace, as das a 
strengthening Deutsche mark, 
French franc and lira. The Europe- 
an C ommuni ty takes around 30 
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percent of Qatar's oil exports and 
supplies around 40 percent of total 
imports each year. About 75 per- 
cent of the 4,000 exporters repre- 
sented by Qatar agents are west 
European. Only 11 percent erf ex- 
ports, and the same percentage of 
imports into Qatar, are American. 

The terms of trade have thus 
undergone a double nhug e in far 
vor of Qatar’s partners ancf against 
Qatar. Not only are oil exports de- 
pendent by 50 percent on Japan 
and 80 percent on Japan and the 
EC, whose leverage over the prices 
they win pay is, therefore, very 
strong, butthedoilax-Unked Qatari 
riyal now buys fewer of the nearly 
90 percent of imports that crane 
from nondollar sources. 

Qatar’s balance of payments 
benefited in 1984 from the fall in 
imports and the large increase in ml 
sales that year, when Qatar exceed- 
ed its quota for the Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries. 
The resulting surplus in 1984 was 
much larger than in the previous 
two years. With total ex p or ts at 
54^1 billion, according to the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, and 


imports at SI. 16 billioti, the surplus 
was S3J5 billion against the previ- 
ous year’s 52. 16 biflion. 

During 1985, however, oil ex- 
ports are thought to have stayed 
closer to the old OPEC quota of 

280,000 barrels per day and to have 
fetched a lower price. As a result, 
the 1985 trade balance is unlikely 
to have been so rosy. 

Since 1985, legislation has been 
m force restricting, all commercial, 
industrial and contracting activi- 
ties to *r""pRT«i« that are wholly 
owned tyQataris, except in tire 
case of way large or very special-' 
ized projects where foreign exper- 
tise is necessary in the pubHc inter- 
est The foreign shareholding, in 
such exceptional projects must be 
no more than 49 percemL 

At the end of 1984, before the 
law came into force, about 1,600 
ant of Qatar's total of 10,652 com- 
were of mixed Qatari and 
ownership or were foreign 
mries or branches. Out of the 
13 


as indrvidnals, 1,700 were foreign. 

— ANNFYFE 


Funding by the State Is Key 
To Construction Industry 


(Conti nu ed From Previous Page) 
Hardened shelters for the fighters 
have been provided in : the interim 
at Doha international airport 
Contractors also are awaiting the 
award by the Emir's Technical Of- 
fice of a 555 -millio n contract to 
build a three-bmldtng science fac- 
ulty for women at Qatar Universi- 

S r. Companies from Europe, the 
ar East and Turkey as wdl as the 
local Mtdmac Contracting firm 
have prequalified. Some medium- 
sized work has been approved, in- 
cluding a S14-mflHon sewage treat- 
ment plant at Doha West. The 
mechanical and electrical contract, 
worth 56.1 million, was won for 
this by the Ebara Corporation of 
Japan. 

Essential maintenance work as 
wdl as hmited extension of existing 
utilities can be expected to contin- 
ue to be authorized tins year de- 
pending on bow far the govern- 
ment is prepared to fund a budget 
deficit. 

The biggest question mark lies 
over the North Fidd gas project 
Bccfatd, the U.S. construction firm, 
and Foster Wheeler, of Britain, 
have come in as low bidders to 
carry out detailed design work for 
the development of tire world's big- 
gest offshore gas field. Talks ate 
being held with these two compa- 
nies, and a decision on the project 
is expected in April. The construc- 
tion of platforms, pipelines and 
other support facilities would be 
the next major step in the multi- 
billion-dollar project. 

Pr eliminar y work for the North 
Field project cannot be put off too 
much longer without repercussions 
on Qatar's industries. At present 


they depend on gas supplies from 
the depleting onsho re section of the 
Khuff reservoir. Extended delay 
Will also adversely affect industry’s 
expansion plans and existing pro- 
duction levels. 

Qatar Fertilizer Company, for 
example, has outlined plans for a 
third plant at Umm Said, costing 
$150 million to produce 1,500 tons 
a day of ammonia using North 
Field gas. 

The entire project was conceived 
in a mare optimistic business cli- 
mate than now exists among hydro- 
carbons producers in the region. 
But if confidence is restored, Qatar 
offers plenty of opportunity for 
snalkr-scale developments, such 
as government buildings and 
schools. 

A contract award is pending for 
a new passport and immigration 
building. Leisure and recreation 
complexes are also out to tender. 

Construction of a J22 -miHion 
sports dob at Rayyan is due to 
bqjn this year. The ebzb is one of 
six planned to provide amenities, 
including competition-size swim- 
ming pods. A study i& under way 
for an inland lake and park to 
Doha’s West Bay area. Dedgns for 
three amusement pads and zoos 
have also been completed. 

The fate of these plans as wdl as 
of the big projects is difficult to 
predict. 

At least, thax is no shortage of 
ideas. At the end of 1985, tire Neth- 
erlands’ BaEast-Nedam Gxoep NV 
was reported to have submitted 
proposals to a causeway link be- 
tween Bahrain and Qatar. 

But ultimately, dl of Qatar’s 
projects will depend on the avail- 
ability of finanong. 


(Coodnaed From Previous Page) 
otherwise, only road improvements 
and some government buildings are 
available for contractors. 

Some successful dive r si fi cation 

away from erode oil sales has taken 
place, notably the profitable Qatar 
Fertilizer Company, which sells 
ammonia and urea to China 

and other markets, especially in the 
Far East 

Two fundamental problems conr 
. front all indnstriaHzation ventures: 
First, the large 

jects that depend on associated gas 
as feedstock are naturally depen- 
dent on the level of oil production 
and are thus producing at rates far 
below capacity; second, Qatar’s 
Hi«rtingni«ihTng charac teristic is itS 

smallness. Locally produced manu- 
factures have ehner to competel 
with foreign goods produced more 
cheaply on a larger scale or they 
must depend an export markets. 
The kws-making Qatar Steel Com- 
pany, to example, exports more 
than 90 percent of its output to 
neighboring markets such as Saudi 
Arabia and the United Arab Emir- 
ates. But those markets, too, are in 
a state of shmg>. 

Private-sector manufacturers 
want import tariffs to protect their 
products; this came out of the 
Chamb er of Commerce's January 
symposium and is a widespread 
trend in all the Gulf Cooperation 
Council stales — Kuwait, Saudi 
Arabia, Bahrain, Qatar, the United 
Arab Emirates and Oman. At pre- 
sent, some steel products compet- 
ing with Qatar’s mdostiy are sub- 
ject to a 20-percent import duty 
and local products, in theory, enjoy 
a 5-percent pre ference in govera- 
rnem purchases. But if the principle 
of import duties does gain accep- 
tance. exporters to Qatar will be 
faced with the most radical c 
to date in tire nature -of 
market.,. , 

Although it is the foreign popu- 


lation which has been affected 
most immediately by the stamp in 
oC prices, tire Qatari mexchantstra^ 
tom suff era thfonhdedGxnng rents 
and through falling sales by their 
companies. . 

It is worth re pe a l ing , however, 
that tire dominant feature of Qatar 
is its smallness. If the indigenous 
.Qatari population is 70,000, then 
once the non-cconomically active 
el ements have been subtracted, in* 
duding women, who are notpart of 
the work force, the actual number 
of Qataris who require an income 
cannot be mnch higher than about 
15,000/ - - 

Govcnimmt spending in Qatar, 
as in the other Gulf Cooperation 
Council is a son of sand- 


wich, with two outer layers of rela- 
tively invariable thickness — .-de- 
fense spending and welfare —anil 
wilh outlays on contracts as the 
filin g . Both defease spending an& 
welfare are politically untouchable,' 
even in today's oD-maxket coudi* 
titm. The fining can be thicker cjK 
thinner according to the terms or 
trade. When it was at its thickest 
Qatar’s merchants grew accns^ 
toured to a marketplace of a stab 
that is not fully sustainable nodr 
that f hi <» fnimg ic hf cnming throng 1 -. 
But as long as ral continues to fetch 
almost any price, keeping 15,000 
citizens in a style at least dose to 
that to which they are accustomed 
can hardly be impossible. The only 
question u, bow dose? 


their 


Gross Domestic 
Product 

(in mUBorv of Qatari Riyals) 


1980. 

1981.. 

1982. 


1983. 


1984. 


28,631 

31,527 

27,652 

23,542 

12377 


Source: Central Statistical 
Organization , 
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A SPECIAL REPORT ON QATAR 


Self-Sufficiency 
Exacts a High Price 

In Food Production 


I 


rice Pa| 


V By Sarah Scaright 

DOHA —The Iran-Iiaq war has 
highlighted for Golf countries the 
vulnerability of their food supplies 
in much the same way as that of oil 
^ supplies for distant consumers. 
Food self-sufficiency has became a 
highly emotive issue; although in 
these less affluent days it is more 
often thought of in terms of strate- 
gic food reserves. 

Farming is also seen as providing 
valuable home-grown substitutes 
in a country such as Qatar, where 
food imports cost $203 million in 
1984. That year, domestic food 
production was worth around $25 

miBinn 

. Although Qatar’s expatriate 
population is no longer growing, 
the local population is expanding 
by more than 3 percent a year. A 
survey conducted on behalf erf the 
government by the Arab Organiza- 

fiAn fnr- Amimlhiral - 1 
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i that vegetable demand w31 
reach 47,000 tons in the year 2000, 
an increase of 74 percent over 1983 
consumption. Flint demand will 
reach 42,000 terns, red meat 27,000 
tons, poultry 25,000 terns and dairy 
products 34,000 tons. 

Throughout the Gulf, govern- 
ments are begmmog to recognize 
that graving one’s own food is an 
expensive ambition. 

Qatar is one of the least fertile 
countries in Arabia. Only 3 percent 
of the peninsula is considered 
worth cultivating. Nevertheless, en- 
couraging farming with subsidies 
and materials has been one way of 
spreading oil largesse through the 
population. Subsidies cover fertil- 
izers, machinery, some kinds of 
fodder, veterinary services and 
seed. 

There are now around 800 farms 
■fin Qatar, covering an area of about 
18,000 hectares (44,479 acres). 
About a third of these farms are 
more Hire rural retreats; their own- 
ers arc as concerned with the visual 
impact of their horticulture as with 
their produce and there is plenty of 
room for increased production. 
Meanwhile, the 500 active farms 
are now supplying the country with 
most of its vegetables — except in 
the dimmer — and an increasing 
amount of its meat and dairy 
needs. 

The government has become 
more particular about which farm- 
ing development it subsidizes — a 


sign of the harder times. A govem- 
ment committee for farm land is- 
sues permits far establishing or ex- 
tending farms, hoping thereto at 
least to keep some control of ex- 
pansion. 

Depletion of ground water aqm- 
fezs and a growing realization of 
the economics of d**atinarinn 
means that the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, through its network of experi- 
mental farms and advisers, is trying 
to develop less thirsty crops. 

Alfalfa, for mstanre, a particu- 
larly thristy although salt-tolerant 
fodder crop, is giving way to special 
varieties of baney, such as al-Kha- 
leeji (meaning Gulf). It was devel- 
oped in Mexico and not only likes 
brackish water but is also not too 
talL This is an asset in Qatar, vHscre 
strong somroer winds are a prob- 
lem for fanners. Another possible 
crop is nriHeL 

Another sotution is to use treated 
sewage water fa fodder, which a 
fodder farm on the ou tskir ts of 
Doha is doing. 

The government has foor experi- 
mental farms. Rodat al-Faras in 
the north is concentrating on a tree 
nursery and is trying to develop 
good windbreak species, such as 
the fast-growing caoMtinsij and to 
persuade fanners to grow these 
kinds of trees before venturing into 
crops. It is also proud of its prodno- 

tion of Bcrtet grapes. 

Another farm at Bfarama spe- 
cializes in barley and wheat. Otar- 
iya farm is developing vegetables, 
mainly in coded greenhouses, and 
even stra w ber ri es; a center for agri- 
cultural services has also been re- 
cently established at nearby Shah- 
xxiya. And in Wadi-al-Iraiq in the 



Lower Profits Force Banks 
To Consider Diversification 


By Ann Fyfe 


A Qatari family in one of Doha’s heavily watered paths. 
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.Limiting the Greening of the Desert 


DOHA — “Greening the desert” was the dream 
phrase behind the gardens and farms of the boom 
decade of high oil prices. Now, a note of sober reality 
has crept in, roost ap p a rent in Qatar, which was 
always a more cautious spender than some of its 
neighbors: At the heart of themattar, now, as centuries 
ago, is water. 02 wealth at first made all things 
possible: the oil fnckxi and financed, expensive desali- 
nation plants as well as the pum ps that the govern- 
ment hmuM out to private individuals to encourage 
them to become farmers. 


summer months, consumption is around 745 mega- 


watts, Mniring as low as 145 megawatts in February. 

of the total. 


Qatar, even by Arabian standards, was poody wa- 
tered, hence its relative isolation from the mainstream 
of Gulf affairs over the centuries — even the wells 
were not worth 


mg over. Most of the 
country now has ac- 
cess to desalinated 
drinking water, al- 
though some of the 
smaller settlements 
in the north and 
south of the peninsu- 
la coHect theirs from 
government tankers, 
w hich fill up at the 
distinctive water 
storage tanks that 
ring the city of Doha. 
The main desaBna- 
tion plants are at Ras 


Desalination; Growth 

In Daily Capacity 

(in millions of gallons) 

1979. 

28.0 

1980. 

- . .._ 28.0 

1981. 

28.0 

1982. 

„ . 32J> 

1983. 

40.0 

1984. 

. 58.0 

Sara 
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Ras Abu Abend supplies 210 megawatts 
Ras Abu Foutas, 618 megawatts. But 1988 is regarded 
as the crunch year; with an anticipated peak demand 
of 1,080 megawatts and currently around 1^00 mega- 
watts installed. There is little margin for breakdowns. 

Hence the debate over the huge Wnsafl power and 
desalination plant. Wusail has Seen on the drawing 
board for the last two years. It is planned around the 
develofanesii of North Field gas, which it would use to 
fuel production of 600 megawatts of electricity and 
ricsammtft 40 million gallons a day of seawater in a 
first phage, and eventually 1,500 megawatts and 100 
millio n gallons a day. 

With an eye on falling oil revenue, the Qatar govern- 
ment has asked interested companies several tunes to 
resubmit their offers and, judging by the budget allo- 
cation, Wusail has been quietly shelved fa the time 
being. Electricity officials are recalculating the coun- 
try’s needs, and pressure is growing fa some kind of 
metering for domestic Qatari consumers. Less extrav- 


agance could put off a possible shortfall until the 
i of the North Field is under way. 


so u th w es t there is an experiment 
r daiecultir 


using artesian water fa 
vatiott. (Enthusiasts say that pow- 
dered date stones provide a good 
protein supplement.) 

A lag investa in farming devel- 
opment throughout the Arabian 
pemnsulais the Arabian Livestock: 
Development Company, a semi- 
private organization based in Da- 
mascus. Together with the govern- 
ment private individuals in 
Qatar, it has invested in a large 
dairy fann with 1,200 milking cows 
and 1,000 hectares of pasture. As- 
tonishing as it may seem to anyone 
who has driven a flown over Qa- 
tar’s apparently barren wastes, 
there are now around 5,000 cows 
on the peninsula. 


Abu Aboud, which produces 125 mfiHoa gallons a 
day, and at R as Abu Footes, which produces around 
37 mfllmn gallons a day; current consumption is 
around 32 miUkm gallons a day. Few Qataris depend 
on ground water fa drinking but about 25 motion 
gallons a day of well water is also fed into the system. 

Around Doha, where this water has always tended to 
be brackish, it is blended with the HpoHnatfid water. 
On Qatar’s west coast there have been experiments 
with revers&osmosis desalination, winch is more eco- 
nomical distillation. The result is not as salt-free 

as the distillation process but it makes the water nsaUe 
for agriculture. 

Foreigners and businesses have to pay for their 
water but Qataris get it free, a means of sh a ring the 
country’s aO wealth, which, in these tougher tunes , is 
cnmmg to be seat as encouraging waste of precious 
resources. 

The -*m™ problem arises with electricity, which is 
»kn supplied free to Qataris. At peak demand in 


development 

Meanwhile, a carious problem has arisen in Doha 
and its suburbs — too much water. This is due partly 
to lavish watering of city gardens and partly to an 
overflow from septic tank* and pipelines laid too 
hastily m the boom years. In certain areas of the city, 
the ground water has risen to dangero us levels. The 
water also seeps into the foundations of buddings^ 
reducing their lifespan. The problem becomes imme- 
diately visible in low-lying areas as soon as it rains; 
large puddles quickly form and remain fa days. 

A Japanese >paTTi from the Japan International Co- 
operation Agency has been in Doha fa the last three 
months preparing a report on preventive measures. 
The measures are likely to involve several years’ work. 


DOHA — A bank manager’s 
seat in Doha is a more comfortable 
one than his couuteqnn’s in the 
larger Gulf states. Since it is not 
overbanked, Qatar has escaped the 
worst traumas of its neighbors. 

This is not to say, however, that 
the picture is entirely rosy. 

After Starting to report lower 
profits is 1984. some Doha banks 
will return worse figures fa 198S 
and no one expects 1986 to be any 
better. Tbeir bread and butter is 
trade and trade has fallen 

substantially in each of the last 
three years. 

Until now, banks in Qatar have 
bad tittle incentive to enter the 
more sophisticated areas of capital- 

market activities, buz now out of 
necessity some are beginning to 
look at ways to diversify. 

Until independence in 1971, Qa- 
tar had only three British banks 
plus ns own Qatar National Bank 
and a branch of the Arab Bank. 
During the boom days of the 1970s, 
two new locally owned Qatari 
banks and six foreign banks 
opened; two more local Qatari 
banks have opened in the not-so- 
booming 1980s, making a total of 
15. Of these, only the Qatar Na- 
tional Bank has a branch network 
of any size. 

Consolidated balance sheet foot- 
ings have risen steadily from 10.96 
bOBon Qatari riyals ($3.01 Nihon) 
at the end of 1982 to $3. 14 billion at 
the end of 1983, $3.66 billion at the 
end of 1984 and S3.93 bOKoo at the 
end of September 198S. 


Tending to the private sector, on 
the other hand, is uDCtuath 


[actuating. After 
having fallen at the end of 1984 to 
$1.49 bfltiou, compared with $1.67 


billion 12 months previously, lend- 
id half of 


relaying and renewing pipes, doing away with septic 
tankc and controlling the irru 


irrigation of gardens. Same 
of the water is already being pumped out, treated and 
used to irrigate fields that provide iwmal fodder. 

Yet, elsewhere in Qatar, routine checks in 1984- 
1985 showed lower water levels, while saline com- 
pounds wore drastically high. There has been very 
little rain fa the past three years, and indiscriminate 
pumping has taken its toll. Qatari officials are begin- 
ning to talk about a Emit to the greenery but it is 
politically difficult anywhere in the Gulf to curtail the 
largesse b ehind the pum p ing. 

— SARAH SEAR1GHT 


ing recovered in the secom 
1985 to readt $1.74 billion. The 
upswing, however, may only be a 
short-lived reflection* of optimism 
following 1984*5 improved oQ out- 
put 

Over half of this credit is used, 
furthermore, to finance trade and 
construction — $890 million out of 
September 1985*5 total $1.67 bfl- 
tion — and both areas have been 
hit by the government’s spending 
cuts. 

Imports fell in value from $1.95 
billion in the peak year of 1982 to 
SI. 16 billion in 1984. And despite 
an atypical leveling off in the first 
half of 1985, the downward path 
was resumed in the second half of 
the year. 

Trade finance fell accordingly by 


12 percent in 1984 to S610 million 
from $690 million a year before. 
Lending to construction was still 
growing in 1984, reaching $242.4 
million against !P7? million a 

year earlier. It continued to grow in 
the first half of 1985 to S254.9 
million in July, but then started to 
decline in the third quarter; many 
construction companies have been 
hit by delayed payments. 

Because of the shrinking level of 
activity in the economy, profits fa 
1985 are likdy to show a deteriora- 
tion. The results fa 1984 showed 
Qatar National Bank's profits up 8 
percent over 1983 and Commercial 
Bank of Qatar's profits up 20 per- 
cent after a fall in 1983. 

However, the Doha Bank, estab- 
lished in 1979, had already repott- 
ed a 14-percent drop in profits in 
1983 and another 20-percent drop 
in 1984. Doha Bank also raised its 
provision for bad debts by 300 per- 
cent in 1984, a trend that is expect- 
ed to spread. 

Qatar’s newest bank, al-Ahli, 
opened in June 1984 amid some 
skepticism since any new bank in 
Qatar has to break into a very small 
market where top-quality clients al- 
ready have long-established rela- 
tionships. 

Qatar Islamic Bank, which 
opoted in xmd-1983, benefits from 
having a recognizable, if small, 
niche among clients who prefer not 
to deal with ribbawi, or interest- 
dealing, institutions, and it has won 
deposits from some of the latter. 

Both the 50-percent state-owned 
Qatar National Bank and the three 
other Qatari-owned banks benefit 
from government deposits, al- 
though these amount to less than 4 
percent erf total deposits, and from 
a general preference of clients to 
deal with locally owned banks. 

The foreign banks benefit from 
their international prestige and 
from the desire of depositors to 
hold a proportion erf their deposits 
in international currencies. Depos- 
its as a whole rose by more than 21 


percent during 1984, from S2.17 

billion at the end of 1983 to $163 
billion, and to $2.77 billion in Sep- 
tember 1985. 

Starting in March, the Qatar 
Monetary Agency is to impose for 
the first time a corset on deposits. 
An average of 3 percent (depending 
on maturity) will hove to be lodged 
by each bank with the agency un- 
der this new departure. When dol- 
lar imprest rates were at their 
height, deposits in foreign curren- 
cies neared the total of those in the 
local riyal. In September 1985, pri- 
vate deposits in foreign currencies 
were $1.23 billion against SI. 51 bil- 
lion in the riyal. This has led occa- 
sionally to shortages of riyals, but 
tire Qatar Monetary Agency does 
not penalize foreign-currency de- 
posits in particular. 

Nor docs it penalize banks' for- 
eign assets. Commercial banks' for- 
eign assets grew by 63 percent dur- 
ing 1984 to $1.73 billion, a 47.2 
percent of total assets, compared 
with $1.06 billion, a 33.7 percent 
of total assets, at the end of 1983. 

Alone among the Gulf's centra) 
banking authorities, tire QMA has 
not taken steps to prevent place- 
ments with offshore banking units 
in Bahrain, perhaps because Qatar 
has escaped tire overbanking and 
very severe competition prevalent 
among its neighbors. Qatari money 
has not become sensitive to price, 
to the some extreme degree. 

The monetary agency does im- 
pose a ceiling of 4.5 percent to 7 
percent on rates that banks can 
offer depositors, a level that is felt 
to be low and to encourage some 
capital outflows. Local hanks have 
breached this ceiling and have been 
punished fa doing so. 

Rales chargeable on loans are 
also subject to a maximum of 7 
percent to 9.5 percent. Both ceil- 
ings have not been changed since 
the (ate 1970s. The relatively wide 
spread has given Qatar's banks lit- 
tle impetus until recently to diversi- 
fy- 
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THIS IS AN ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE MINISTRY OF INFORMATION, QATAR. 


QATAR A MAJOR GAS PRODUCER 


THE State of Qatar is endowed with 
an abundance of oil and gas reserves. 
This wealth of natural resources has 
provided the State with a major source 
of income and a platform on which to 
build a modem, prosperous country 
through a process of economic and 
social development. To achieve this, 
development it was essential that the 
country’s natural resources should be 
fully under the control of the people of 
Qatar. So in 1974 an Emiri decree was 
issued placing the country's oil and 
gas wealth under national control. 
Responsibility for all aspects of the 

oil and inrliirfirw pxdIo- 

ration, 




stotuty tor an ui uw 

„ .* *Tf(W I oil and gas industries, including ! explo- 
it »p| M * ’I ration, field development, production 
r 1 and marketing was placed on the 

shoulders of the Qatar General Pet- 
roleum Corporation, set up in 1974 as 
an affiliate of the Ministry of Finance 
and Petroleum for the purpose. The 
development of the oil industry m the 
best interests of the nation^ economy, 
and the subsequent estoblishment of 
heavy industries, such as steel, tertiite- 
ets and petrochemicals, in order to 
maximise economic benefit from av- 
ailable supplies of cheap energy and 
feedstock, was fundamental to a de- 
velopment plan which sawmdustry as 
the key to the future. Jhe Stateot 




the key to the rauire. »m» « *- 
Qatar aimed through industrialisation 
to radically transform the national 
economy. Dependence on a smgle 
source of national income rep- 
resented by crude oil exports would 

. j i . „ M-nnomu 


resen tea oy -t- — 

be replaced by a diverse 
with many active sectors ^ jnsure that 
the country s economic future would 
be free from the fortunes of the world 
oil market and the national economy 
would be self-perpetuating and con- 
tinually growing. 

Since it was formed in 1974 Qatar 
General Petroleum Corporation has 
achieved many succ^ea 
ing the oil industry and its denvabves 
to the benefit o the nahomrf 
economy. And if the focus was largely 

"SfiKn the ******* 

marketing of oil in the past, it ^sthejk" 
Cetopnrent of Qatar's huge resources 
of natural gas which fs now in the spot- 
ffilESt North FteW nwbw 
developed by Qatar General Pet- 

roIeumCorporation will play a dea 

sfve role in Qatar's economic ambt- 
, lions for the future. For this 

1 

tie dry gas) is the State of Qatar ss«- 

nation asset after od, , and 
°Si rSSndea vital alternative to oil Is a 
SSSTSSSr in the national economy 

S^r^cs dwindle at the end 
of the century. 


BESWttilMahifrl 

Minister for Finance and Petroleum 

servatively estimated at 150 trillion 
standard cubic feet (scf) (4.6 trillion 
cu.m) although some experts have put 
the size of tne gas reserves at more 
than 300 trillion scf. Whatever the ac- 
tual scale of the reservoir there is no 
doubt that the Nor* Reid is one of the 
largest single concentrations of non- 
ass o date d natural gas to have been 
discovered anywhere in the world. 

Development of this important 
economic resource is the responsibil- 
ity of Qatar General Petroleum Corr 
do ration, whose managing director 

Sheikh Rashid Oweidah al-Thani said 
that on the most conservative esti- 
mates the Norfh'fteld would allow pro- 
duction of around 4 billion scf of gas a 
day for at least one hundred years. 
Sheikh Rashid said that such a level of 
production would more than satisfy 
Qatar’s domestic needs and would 
provide a huge surplus for export pro- 
viding the state with new sources of re- 
venue for the benefit of future genera- 
tions. He said that this one single field 
of gas found in the Khuff geological 
strata of the North Held placed Qatar 
fn the fop five of the wo rid league in 

terms of natural gas resouces. 


Development of the North Reid gas 
reserves and installation of all the 
necessary plant and facilities involves 
huge investments by the state of 
Qatar. Consequently, Sheikh Rashid 
explained, the gas project is being un- 
dertaken in two main stages. The first 
stage, now underway, involves pro- 
ducing natural gas to cover energy 
and feedstock demand in tire domes- 
tic market, and will cost an estimated 
one billion U.S. dollars. The second 
stage involves installation of a 
Liquified Natural Gas plant to produce 
six million tons of LNG a year for ex- 
port The combined cost of both, 
stages will be around five billion dol- 
lars, Sheikh Rashid said. 

Commenting on the first stage of 
die Neath Field Gas Project Sheikh 
Rashid Oweidah al-Thani said pro- 
duction of natural gas to meet eighty 
percent of domestic energy require- 
ments, both for industry and private 
consumers could begin by the end of 
1988 given rite current progress of en- 
gineering works. He said "The prim- 
ary objective of the North Reid project 
is to supply Qatar’s own needs for gas. 


on Qatar’s economy andprospeds for 
development Tne Director 


future 

General of Qatar’s Chamber of Com- 


merce Kamal All Saleh says it is tmpor- 

evelop- 


tant to recognise that the develop- 

i the 


Then comes fire project to export 
i markets. Th 


sign man 

merit of the field will take place gradu- 
ally in line with national demand and 
the securing of firm contracts for 
purchase of LNG". The initial design 
contract for the first stage of the pro- 
ject has already been completed and 
QGPC Is working on the next stage of 
implementation. 


ment of the gas reserves and thus the 
impact on the domestic economy will 
come in distinct stages. 

"The first stage is from now until 
1988 when the gas, NGL and conden- 
sates go into production for the first 
time. Over die next two years Qatari 
companies will benefit from the vast 
expenditure on production facilities 
and related infrastructure. Although 
the main engineering contracts will go 
to foreign companies, much of the 
money wiD be spent on transport, 
supplies of steel, cement and other 
locally made products, food housing 
and a wide variety of services in addi- 
tion to civil engineering contracts. 
When the gas become available in 
1988, energy and feestock for vital in- 
stallations such as heavy industries, 
water desalination plants, and power 
stations will be plentiful, whereas 
supplies of oil associated gas have 
been declining since 1983 becausing 
of falling demand for oil. The produc- 
tion of NGL and condensates for ex- 
port will boost state revenues with a 
consequent boost to die national 
economy. 


Oil and Gas Operations in Qatar ^f|Sj 
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and the North Reid 
Project Stage 1 
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to discover and produce their own gas 
; in the she 





The market* for Qatar's Gas 


Qatar Gas Company formed 

While Qatar Petroleum Corpora- 
tion is solely responsible for the first 
stage project aimed at >. 
markets with 

natural gas , 

sates, a new company Qatar Gas 
Company (QATARGAS) has been 
formed in association with foreign 
companies to undertake the LNG ex- 
port project QGPC is the major 
shareholder in Qatar Gas Company 
and is joined by British Petroleum, 
Compagnie Frangaise des Petioles - 



M» Owmtdmh 

At-', 

Managing Director. QGPC 


On the question of where markets 


questio 

would be round for Qatar s ®s ex- 
ports, Sheikh Rashid Oweidah Al- 
Thartlsaid "die main factor in the mar- 
keting of gas to foreign customers is 
the high cost of transportation. The 
. closer die customeris to theproduting 
country, die better die economic be- 
nefit is for the producer. On this basis, 
Qatar is looking to market part of its 
av ailab le gas to neighbouring states 
who are members of die Gulf Cooper- 
ation Council. The second potential 
market is the Industrial countries , erf 
south-east Asfe, and especially Japan. 
The third proapective market is Turkey 
and Western European eburiiries". 


Total*, and Japanese company Maru- 
«tha7. 


Ci 







in an oftsnore 

area of some ofaasC on- 

conteins a concentration or gas ™ 


bent, each with a 73% share. 

The foreign companies, in addition 
to their shareholdings have further 
commitments to the North Reid Gas 
Project The two European com- 


Phase two involves the develop- 
ment of the' LNG export project 
scheduled for completion in 1992 
with investment costs of some four 
billion dollars. Again a large slice of 
this expenditure will be injected into 
the local economy for supplies and 


services provided by Qatari corn- 
will begin wit 


supplies in die short term, or to ensure 
stable sources of supply. There is no 
firm indication of what gas prices 
might be in the mid 1990s. But on the 
basis of current prices for LNG, sul- 
phur, condensates and NGL, Qatar 
would receive an annual income from 
die gas project of some $2,750 million 
when the project is in full production. 
This is equal to current revenues from 
sales of crude oil”. 

He noted that Qatar can continue 
producing oil from existing known re- 
serves at current rates of production 
for twenty- five to thirty years, though a 
number of concessions have been 
awarded to oil companies recently for 
new explorations on the east coast of 
the county. Thus it is clear that until 
die turn of die century, any revenues 
from LNG will provide a bonus on top 
of soil revenues, while gas will form 
the backbone of the national 
economy for die following hundred 
years. 

All this means that in addition to the 
boost provided for the national 
economy by die activities associated 
with development of the gas reserves. 


funds should be available from the 
mid 1990s onwards for a new surge of 
industrial development in line with die 
policy of the Emir of Qatar HH Sheikh 
Khalifa bin Hamad al-Thani, who as 
architect of the modem state of Qatar 
is firmly committed to industry as the 
key to progress and prosperity. 

The increased state revenues during 
the period when gas revenues com- 
plement oil revenues will allow new 
industries to be set up, said Kamal Ali 
Saleh, while existing industries can be 
expanded. He suggested that produc- 
tion of steel, sulphur and ammonia 
would be expanded, methanol pro- 
duction could be introduced and high 
density polyethylene added to the low 
density polyethylene plant run by 
Qatar Petrochemicals Company. 


parties are to provide technical assis- 
! to QGPC : ■' * ’ 


tance to QGPC in the form of consul- 
tancy services, personnel etc. Maru- 
beni has undertaken to wok at secur- 
ing a firm market for Qatar’s LNG in 
Japan. 

The impact ofNorth field gas on 
Qatar’s economy 


< There is no doubt that the develop- 
ment of die huge gas reserves in the 
North Reid util have a major impact 


parties. Stage three will begin with the 
actual export of LNG, when the na- 
tional income will receive a major 
boost to fuel a new stage of economic 
development". 

The director general noted “it is dif- 
ficult to make any firm prediction over 
the financial impact of the gas project 
since the LNG export phase is still 
seven years away. The time scale 
added to the sensitive strategic nature 
of the product prevents accurate pre- 
dictions, especially since all industrial 
and developing countries are striving 



Ham aJABSaMi 

Director General Qatar Chamber of 
Commerce 


Qatar's place in world markets 

A representative of CFP-Total, M.L. 
Durrand said officials of Qatar Gas 
Company have now visited several 
countries which are considered poten- 
tial customers for Qatar's LNG ex- 
ports, and have received encouraging 
responses. He noted that the sheer 
size of the North Reid which is much 
bigger than any of file current esti- 
mates suggest and which can be de- 
veloped in stages over the years as 
technology increases, will encourage 
customers looking for long-term sec- 
ure supplies of gas. 

There is no doubt then that Qatar 
will become a major exporter of gas by 
the middle of the next decade, while 
North Reid gas will provide the State 
of Qatar with a healthy source of in- 
come and a basis for future develop- 
ment and prosperity for a long time to 
come. 
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NYSE Soars, Ends Near 1,700 


(Jfdud Press liamadanal 

NEW YORK —The New York Stock Ex- 
change soared to new highs Friday in heavy 
trading, with the Dow Jones industrial average 
putting in its G/th record-breaking performance 
m seven sessions. 

The Dow jumped 24.89, to a record 1,697.71, 
surpassing the previous dosing high of 1,678.78 
set Tuesday. During trading, the Dow hit 
1,702.75 before falling back. 

For the week, the Dow climbed 3326 for a 
total advance since the beginning of February 
of 126.72 points. Winning issues outpaced loe- 
ss 1,163 to 556 among the 2,062 issues traded. 

Falling oil prices sent the Dow Jones trans- 
portation index up 5.58 to 797.72, its third 
record closing high this week. The Dow utility 
average matched that performance; lower inter- 
est rates boosted the index 1-54 to a record 
185.53. 

Big Board volume surged to 177.6 million 
shares from 139.7 mtlimi on Thursday. 

Analysts said plummeting oil prices, Iowa 
interest rates in the U-S. bond market and the 
expiration of February stock index options and 
futures all propelled stock prices higher. 

Domestic oil traded on world markets 
phinged below $14 a barrel to the lowest level in 
seven yeais Friday as several osl companies 
slashed their buying prices for the b enchmark 
U.S. crude. 

Charles Comer of Oppeaheimer & Co. said 
the bond market, behaving like a “power- 
house," was behind mocb of the stock market’s 
move. 

“There seems to be a surfeit of cash on the 


sidelines that comes in whenever the market 
goes down,” be said. ' 

AT&T was the most active NYSE-listed is- 
sue, adding Vi to 22 Vi. BankAmerica followed, 
dropping I to 14W. Texaco was third, losing K 
to 29. 

Most high-technology stocks made only 
modest gains. IBM rose % to 160. Burroughs 
was op % to 7054, Honeywell was up Vi to 80V4, 
Sperry was up W to 53% and Hewlett-Packard 
was up X to 44. Digital Equipment was off Vft to 
162 %. An exception was Cray Research, which 
climbed 2V4 to 74. 

General Motors added 1 to 80. Elsewhere in 
the auto sector. Ford eased % to 71 Vi while 
Chrysler climbed lft to S8& 

Despite falling prices in the ofl markets, some 
petroleum issues fnmwri Phillips Petroleum 
added M to 1034 and Mobil added 34 to 2S&. 
Exxon added % to 52%, Chevron rose % to 35% 
and Occidental Petroleum rose % to 25%. 

Chemical issues, aided by falling petroleum 
prices, were strong gainers. Dow Chemical, 
jumped 2% to 51, Monsanto rose 1% to 59%, 
Cdancse advanced 5% to 198 and Imperial 
Chemical rose 2% to 52%. 

Eastern Airline s fdl V4 to 6%. Eastern pilots 
voted overwhelmingly to authorize a strike 
against the carrier Wednesday if they do not 
reach an agreement, but talks went an Friday 
and company directors held an emergency 
meeting. 

Prices were higher in active trading an the 
American Stock Exchange. 
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ECONOMIC SCOK 


Treasoiy-Fed Split May Be 

More Apparent Than Real 



*N 


By LEONARD SHK 

Ww York Timer Service 

EW YORK — Who is caning the shots cm U.S 
monetary policy, interest rates and the dollar the 
Treasury or the Federal Reserve Board? This week the 
foreign-exchange and securities markets were thrown 
into confusion by apparently conflicting signals from James A. 
Baker 3d, Secmaiy .of the Treasury, and Paul A Vo3cker, 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. Baker said Tuesday that the administration “wouldn’t be 
displeased” to see a further decline in the Hollar a remade that 

8111 v <Jcker said Wednesday 
that the dollar had “fallen enough,” a statement that halted the 
currency’s plunge. 


Sees Role 
In Eureka 


Says Paris Backs 
It; US. j Hopeful 


On Thursday, the disparity 
con tinned, with Mr. Voldcer 
Saying the dollar’s decline was 
nearing “the d«mg**r zone” 
and Mr. Baker saying a fur- 
ther drop would hdp the UK 
trade balance. He also 
&mr fundamental disagree- 
ment with the Fed ch airman 

i there actually a 


Mr. Baker Gomes 


across as 


the good cop, 

Mr. Volcker the bad. 


between Mr. Baker and Mr. 
Volcker, the alhes who put together the agreement of last Septem- 
ber among tlie Group of Five mag or industrial countries to bring 
down the dollar? Or are the Treasury and Fed chiefs just working 
a good-cop, bad-cop routine? 

... From the standpoint of the UK stock and bond Mr. 

Baker is the good cop. He wants to see not only a lower dollar but 
also lower interest rates, which would stimulate investment in 
plant and equipment, spur housing and ease the debt problems -of 
developing countries. 


Tl JF R. VOLCKER plays the bad cop. He says he wants the 
|Y| dollar to stay where it is, and he will not cut the discount 
J-T-B- rate. He does not want the booming stock market car the 
falling dollar to get out of hand, and his is the unpopular job once 
described by an earlier Fed chairman, William McCheaney Mar- 
tin, as “taking the punch bowl away just when die party starts 
getting meny.” Too much mecriness always makes the Fed worry 
about inflation, and Mr. Vokker has made dear that he wfll not 
risk it 

However, with the federal budget deficit having turned the 
* fomer and starting to get smaller, whatever the constitutional 
fate of the Gramm-Rumnan-Hollings law requiring a balanced 
budget by 1991, some economists, even at the Treasury and 
within the Fed, have been urging the central bank to follow a 
more expansionary monetary coarse to offset the downward 
pressures of a shrinking budget deficit. 

But Mr. Volcker told the House Banking Committee this week 
that. the. Fed had made “no si gnifican t chang e” in monetary 
policy and did not intend any. It had set the target range for 
growth of the basic money supply, M-l, at 3 percent to 8 percent 
for this year, unchanged from the second half of last year. It set 
the range for the broader measures, M-2 and M-3, at 6 percent to 
9 percent, also undianged. 

- But Mr. Volcker made dear that such targets were not set in 
concrete. They scarcely can be, given divisions within the Fed. 
The Fed chainnan said that views among members of the Federal 
Open Market Committee, winch sets monetary policy, were 
“rather mixed.*’ 

Some^ he said, expected further progress toward price stability, 
especially, as a result of faning oa pnoK,^whfle others expected 
/'^bnger'iyward pressure bn ' 

' um dollar. He also indicated 


t on growth projections, with 


By Axel Krause 

International Herald Tribune 

PARIS — Prime Minister Brian 
Mahoney of «aiH Friday, 

that France had agreed to support 
participation hy Cana/fom rrempa- 
mminiheBmAahi^i-technoiogy 
program, the first time that a non- 
European country would be al- 
lowed to take part 

UK ctffidals viewed the move as 
a possible first step toward partici- 
pation by American iwnnimi^ in 
Eureka, which was established last 
November to. stimdlaie and pro- 
mote West European cooperation 
in high technology in the face of 
intense competition from the Unit- 
ed States ana Japan. 

No countries outride Europe 
have been allowed to particqntem 
Eureka. 

There was no inu nwSiita confir- 
mation from France of its apparent 
change in position. But any such 
change would cany weight with 
Eureka’s 17 other countries be- 
cause France has taken a iw»aing 
role in shaping the progr am . . 

Opening the door to Canada is 
Hkefy to provoke major opposition 

ftnm imglWRwrinifHiTilnMi ni ^ 

as Austria, Sweden and Finland, 
which have seen the program as a 
way to avoid domination by gjanr 
-American and Japanese multina- 
tionals. 

Mr. Mulroney and Canadian 
diplomatic officials said that the 

by 

Mr. Mnlrorijcy’s conversations this 
week with Preadem Francois Mit- 
terrand and other French nffiriak 

UK diplomatic officials viewed 
France’s position as a major shift in 
its ap prauh 'to Rnrda, and they 
told the International Herald Tri- 
bune on Friday that they believed 
that French support could now also 
beextended to U.S. companies op- 
erating in Western Europe. 

The U.S. officials said that 
theme could surface in speech on 
UK-Enropc an technological coop- 
eration that Hubert Curien, 
France’s minis ter of .r esearc h , is 
flchpdnlftd tff .dgKver Wadna$dny at 


Who Witt Build the Super-Fighter? 

7 Contractors 


Vie for Share 
Of $50 Billion 


By Nicholas D. Kristof 

Hew York Timer Service ■ 

LOS ANGELES —.Seven of 
the biggest UK mditaiy contrac- 
tors are competing for a share of 
the largest aircraft project an the 
horizon: anew jet tighter for the 
air force at a cost of up to S50 
bOfion. 

The seven companies filed 

teebnfeal proposals wiih the gov- 
ernment Tuesday — each one a 
3,000-page compendium ex- 
plaining how it would design a 
repkeanent for the F-I5, the air 
force’s medium-range fighter. 
The proposed plane is now called 
tins Advanced Tactical Fightec; 
orATF. 

Already each of the companies 
has spent minimus of its own 
money in jockeying for a role in 
theprqjecL 

“It is a must-win program,” 
said Herbert F. Rogers, a general 
manager of General Dynamics 
Carp., one of the competitors. 
The others are McDonnell 
Douglas Crap^ which makes the 
F-15, Boeing Co*, Grumman 
Gap., Lockheed Coxp- Nor- 
throp Corp. and RodmeD Inter- 
national Crap. 

“This is the beg new aircraft 
program for the 1990s,” said 
She rman N. Mollin, a Lockheed 
vice president who directs the 
company’s program on the fight- 
er. “There are other programs, 
but they have already been won 
by someone.” 

In- an indication of how seri- 
ously the project is being taken, 
Lockheed has spent “in the low 
hundreds of miiKrwve of dollars” 
and assigned hundreds of its 



BuBdfcig the Nation’s 

Fighter Force 

United Sima flutter planes now m production 
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An artist’s rendering showing a design by Lockheed 
Corp. for the Advanced Tactical Fighter aircraft. 


most able managers nnA techni- 
cians to ATF research, Mr. Mid* 
lin said. The project is viewed in 
the industry as critically impor- 
tant not only for the money -it 
would bring but also for the pres- 
tige involved. 

The government has spent rel- 
atively modest sums on the fight- 
er, largely to develop a sophisti- 
cated engine. President Ronald 


Reagan’s proposed budget far 
next year provides almost S29S 
milli on for the Advanced Tacti- 
cal Fighter, up from $165 milli on 
in the current year, but still noth- 
ing like the amounts that will be 
needed if the air force is to meet 
its goal of having the first squad- 
ron of new planes ready by 1995. 

*Td be very surprised if any 
{Co&timed on Page 13, CoL 3} 


Bourse Probes 
Fermenta Affair; 
Trading Halted 


Retaen 


STOCKHOLM — Trading in 
shares of Fermenta AB, the embat- 
tled Swedish pharmaceutical 
group, was suspended Friday Tor 
the second time in a week after the 
Stockholm Slock Exchange began 
an inquiry into swings in the snare 
price. 

Bengt Ryden, a director of the 
exchange, said Fermenta had 

K d to halt trading after the ex- 
ge contacted Lhe company 
about the stock’s fluctuations since 
a 5 540- million agreement with 
Volvo AB was announced Jan. 8. 

Volvo was to take a 20-percent 
stake in Fermenta under the agree- 
ment, which would have made the 
company Sweden’s hugest pharma- 
ceutical concern. Volvo was to have 
paid 220 kronor (S30.10) per share. 

But since Refoat d-Sayed, the 
Egyptian-born main shareholder of 
Fermenta, admitted last week that 
he had bed about his academic 
qualifications, Volvo has been 
backing away from the accord. Mr. 
Sayed resigned on Monday from 
his post as chief executive, while 

remainin g deputy chairman . 

Trading in Fermenta shares, 
which had been at 247 kronor per 
share on Feb. 14, was suspended 
Monday. After trading resumed 
Tuesday, the'price plummeted to 
144 kronor on Wednesday before 
recovering to IS5 kronor ahead of 
the new trading halt. 

Afterward, Mr. Ryden said at a 
nfews conference that the exchange 
would have been forced to act u 
Fermenta had not agreed to stop 
trading. He said trading would re- 


sume once Fermenta bad provided 
necessary information. 

“What has happened in the past 
days amounts to hysteria, based on 
exaggerations and unfounded ru- 
mors,” Mr. Ryden said of the 
changes in share price. 

Fenneata’s latest problems ap- 
pear due to Mr. Sayed’s trading in 
company stock, dealers said. He 
told the Swedish B-mV Inspection 
Baud this week that he had bought 
4 million Fermenta shares up to 
last Monday for eventual sale to 
Volvo. 

Mr. Sayed has manipulat- 
ing the share price. He told report- 
ers that he had paid an average of 
280 kronor a share for the 4 million 
shares. 

Volvo said Thursday night that it 
no longer considered itself bound 
■by its arrangement with Fermenta. 

After the Friday suspension, 
Volvo said it would issue a state- 
ment on Sunday. Mr. Sayed said he 
would negotiate with Volvo over 
(he weekend and that Volvo would 
probably try to make him give up 
control of Fermenta. 

Fermenta’s bank. Svenska Han- 
dels banken, said Friday that the 
suspension of trading was “ex- 
tremely unusual.” 

Fermenta, which considers the 
Jan. 8 agreement binding, released 
Friday what it said was the text of 
the accord, signed by Mr. Sayed 
and the Volvo chairman, Pehr G. 
Gyllenhammar. 

The document describes prices, 
payments transfers and other terms 
in detail. 


U.S. Envoy Says Japan Must Reform Economy to Lift Imports 

By Sam Ji 

■jor Angela Ti 


lameson 

Lor Angrier Tima Service 

TOKYO — UK Ambassador 
Mike Mansfield, acknowledging 
that a fall op ening of Japan’s mar- 
kets would only slightly dent its 


undertake broad reforms in taxes, 
wages and other areas to promote 


recent speeches in Tokyo and 


macemifflBice. complete opening of Japan’s mar- 


some expecting 3-f«cent growth (Iris year, otitera -Aperoent 
growth and a “central tendency” of 3- to 3.5-percent growth. 

With the economy purring along faster than expected, Mr. 
Volcker seems in no mood to be pressured into greater monetary 
stimulus until be sees dear signs of a slowdown resulting from a 
fiscal squeeze. On the other ride, he does not wrant to slow 
monetary growth to head off inflation, jnst to suit the piescrip- 
(Contiraaed on Page 13, CoL 1) 
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^ French officials have 
been teffingnSprivalely they would 
not djscouDjtr American company 
participation in Eureka, said aUK 
official who monitors French tech- 
nology. “But nothing has gone -as 
far as the message Mr^Muboney is 
delivering.” 

. Itwasnotiminodiatelydearhow 
Canadian comp an ies would be- 
come involved, in Eureka. Until 
now, government agreements with 
Eurdca were req uir ed for a compa- 
- tty’s participation in the program. 

To facilitate partiripation by Ca- 
nadian companies, .ute Canadian 


kets to foreign goods would result 
in an increase erf no more than S10 
biffim in UK exports to Japan. 
That represents about one-fifth of 
the UK trade deficit with Japan 
last year. 

.. By itself, he said, opening the 
Japanese markets “wfll not solve 
our trade problems.” What is need- 
ed is “structural changes that will 
bring Japan’s economy into harmo- 
ny with the rest of the wodd,” u ~ 



recent years, wage increases have 
not kept pace with the growth in 
productivity. 

“Most of the large trading prof- 
its enjoyed by Japanese companies 
have not been passed on to the 
domestic economy in the form of 
higher wages or increased invest- 
ment, but have been sent abroad, to 
take advantage of higher interest 
rates,” Mr. Mansfield said. 

Japan also should allow its citi- 
zens to deduct mortgage interest 
payments from their income tax, he 
said. Lack of such deductions, he 
said, means that most families must 
save far large down payments on 
their homes. 

Tax exemptions designed to 
stimulate savings, which now allow 
any Japanese to earn tax-free inter- 


companies had professed ^ood in- 
tentions. Butin 1985, he said, “Jap- 
anese imports of American manu- 
factured goods rose by less than 2 
percent. By contrast, in 1985, Jar 
pan's manufactured goods exports 
to the United States increased by 
more than 30 percent. Japan must 
do better than this.” 


he 


Hfrnm 

Mike Mansfield 


est on savings of up to 9 million yen 
V, should be diminatod, he 


■ Effects of the Yen’s Rise 

Japan's economy i5 maintaining 
its gradual expansion but pressure 
from the appreciation of the yea on 
industrial production and capital 
'spending is bound to increase, the 
Economic Hbuuung Agency said 
Friday, according to an Agence 
France-Presse dispatch from To- 
kyo. 

The agency said in its monthly 


economic report that consumer 
spending was increasing steadily. 

It said, however, that production 
by mining and manufacturing in- 
dustries was expected to shew a 
decline of 32 percent in January 
over the previous month and a fur- 
ther decline of 0.2 percent in Feb- 
ruary. 

In another development, the Jap- 
anese government derided Friday 
to expand relief measures for small 
and medium-sized companies hurt 
by the yen’s appreciation. 

Michio Watanabe, minister erf 
International Trade and Industry, 
said the measures were aimed at 
converting export-oriented indus- 
tries to serve the domestic market. 

The relief program consists of 
low-interest loans. 
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Canadian dollars ($14,39 mfi- 
fion) over tiie next two years, re- 
flecting Ottawa's intention to 
ff ipwwt it* economic «4atfcm« -wWi 
.Weston .Europe, Mr., Mulroney 
said. 

It was not yet dear bow that 
money would be distributed. 


Mr. Mansfield noted that Prime . based on 
Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone had dor said. 
. called for such reform, and he de- 
scribed it as “the most caudal ac- 
tion item on Japan’s 


economic 


According to private economists, 
he said, Japan’s global trade sur- 
plus for fiscal 1986 oonld be as 
much as 570 bflfion, compared to 
S56 baffion in calendar 1985. 

“Too much of Japan’s growth is 


nting,” the ambassa- 
dted real growth of 
49.2 percent in exports last year, 
compared with an increase in pri- 
vate consumption in Japan of rally 
Z6 percent 

Mr. Mansfield said lower income 
taxes and higher wages were need- 
ed in Japan to spur consumption 
and correct what he called a lag in 
disposable income. Government 
economists acknowledge that, in 


(549,700), 
said. 

Building up transportation, 
housing, recreation facilities, 
schools and environmental protec- 
tion would benefit the Japanese 
consumer fulfill Japan’s inter- 
national responsibilities, he said. 

Mr. Mansfield complained that a 
highly publicized campaign under- 
taken last April by Mr. Nakasone 
to persuade Japan’s consumers and 
large corporations to buy more for- 
eign goods has produced “much 
and little r ain, * 1 

He said that many Japanese 
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Pers<MiaI Income 
Fans0.1%inU.S. 


' Ratios . 

WASHINGTON — Theper- 

mal income of Americans fell 
$2.8 hfllkn, or 0.1 percent, to a 
seasonally a^osted annual rate 
of S3J8 txfifionin January, the 
Commerce .-Department; said 
Friday. 

It revised the December fig- 
ure, provisirataDy reported as a. 
1.4-perceot rise, to 1 2 percent 
Ejqxaiditnre on personal con- 
sumption -fell S10.6 bQHon, or 
(L4 percent, in Jamiaiy to JZ66 
tritton. It rose 2.1 perceol in 
Decentiier,- reported proviaon- 
rily as 2 percent - . 

The January decline in per- 
sonal income was the first de- 
crease since last May when in- 
come fell OA percent, the 
dqpartmcnt said. 


U.S. Oil Falls Below $14aBarrel 


f The Value Line brings you 

1 HARD FACTS ON “ 
1700 AMERICAN STOCKS 


Vailed Press International 

NEW YORK. — UK oil fell be- 
low $14 a barrel on world markets 
Friday, to the lowest dose in seven 
years, as several oil co mpani e s 
dashed their buying price fra: the 
benchmark West Texas erode. 

. The fall below the $ 14-barrier 
pushed prices sharply higher on 
UK crcuh markets and an the New 
York Stock Exchange. (Stray, Page 
ID.) 

. On the New York Mercantile 
Exchange, West Texas Intermedi- 


West Texas Intermediate fin- 
ished under the critical 515 barrier 
on the Merc for the first time ever 
Tnesday and then fell to the previ- 
ous record low of $14.17 a barrel 
Thursday, when the March con- 
tract expired. 


On the international spot mar- 
ket. where oil is sold by the ship- 
load, West Texas intermediate 
dropped 25 cents, to SI3.95 a bar- 
rel. 


ate fra April defivezy fell $1.11, to 
$1353 a barrel, its lowest dose 
since the erode began trading cm 
the exchange in 1982. 

Domestic erode prices have not 
been in the S13-*-bancd range since 
mid- 1979, when the Iranian revolu- 
tion set in motion the second 
OPEC price shock. 


Regular leaded gasoline for im- 
tediate di” 

237 cents, 


mediate delivery an the Merc fell 

is, to 39.83 oats a gallon. 


Analysts said major traders sold 
on the spot and futures markets 
Friday in anticipation that prices 
would erode farther because Saudi 
Arabia, principal producer in the 
Organization <rf Petroleum Export- 
ing Countries, showed no signs of 


ending its pricing war against non- 
OPEC producers. 

Alvin Stiber, analyst at Brean, 
Murray, Foster Securities in New 
York, predicted that oQ would hit a 
bottom at $1230 a barrel “because 
at that price in UK dollars, it 
equates to about $5 a barrel” ad- 
justed to base year 1972. 

“History teaches us that the UK 
ral price historically has found sup- 
port at $5 a barrel wbm the price is 
in. 1972 dollars,” said Mr. Sffber, 
who has just completed a study of 
prices bade to 1912. 

UK crude oil prices averaged 
about $27 a band in 1984. 

Exxon Corp., Amoco Corp. and 
Atlantic Richfield Co. reduced the 
price they will pay for the crude by 
$1, to $20 a barrel Domestic erode 

averaged $28 a band in 

iber. 
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BANQCE PARIBAS (LCXEHBOURC) 9-A_> 


AVIS AUX PORTEURS ^OBLIGATIONS DE L’EMPRONT 
9^5% 1978/1999 DE «i. $25,080,000,- 
EMIS PAR U niiUNAUTE «£ENNE 
DO CHARBSN ET DE L’ACIER 


La Corcudaawn da CommamutfiB Eun^ama infoime la porteura 
iTobljganons de Pempnint mentranni d-dens qua ramtirtisseiwnt au 1" 
avrilfwb portutt wr UK $850-000,— a eHectrt par imputation de 
titrcs racheics en Bourne et par tirage an sort pardevaut notaire. 

Montant de* Litres racbetfe en Bouree; UK8789.000,— 

Monam da thres remboamfe : UK S 61.000, — 


Numhroe dee litres eortia an tirage : 

Noa, 34962 i 35022 inclua. 

La obligklioae tirea au sort ceascnmt de porter intent le 1“" “vril 1986. 
La obligations pitontfies an rembourcemat devront Sue muniea des 
coupons an 1“ anil 1987 et smTanie aHndics et Mittnt payiUea bwtou la 
eowfitioos indiqiibM car la titrcs. 

Montant restaur en dzoiktion aprSs k 1® avril 1986 : 

UK 818.200.000,— 


BANQUE PARIBAS (LUXEMBOURG) SJL) 


The Value Line Investment 1 


[Survey cc 

American stocks, whWi account for over 90% of all dollar 


covers more than 1700 


trading volume in U.S. equity markets. With The Value Una 
Survey, you have objective evaluations— updated every 
week— of Just about any American stock that’s likely to 
come to your attention. 


Every three months, on a regular schedule, Value Line 
presents a new ton-page report on each stock, packed with 


sea going DacK 15 years and estimated 3 to 5 

ahead. Then, for each stock— every stogfe week— 

Line updates the Price, future Performance and Safety 
ranks, Apprectalion Potential, Yield, and estimated Earn- 
ings ana Dividends. 

This information win enable you to assess a stock's pros- 
pects based on hard financial facts. As a special fotro- 
ductqry offer, you can receive 12 weeks of Value Line for 
only $75— about half the regular rate— providing you have 
not had a subscription hi the past two years. As aBONUS, 
you wfflateo recede tt 
Reference: 


i the Value Line’s 


Investors 
; on over 

1700 stocks, together with the 72-page booklet, “A Sub- 
scriber's Guide. Send payment (no cash please) along 
with name and address together with this ad to Dept. 51*04 


THE VALUE LINE 


711 Third Avanua, New York. N.Y. 10017. U.SJL 
Paymant in toe* ctrnidM {British CB^ftwich fr 738 Swtea fr20& DM242) and 

i tar bifonnMlon thould be (flractsd to: Valua Line, Ail: Alexandra da 

" , 2 Aw. da VUIms, 76007 PBril, (Td. S51.63.59S. 


Distributed by Kl u Ftoyet Dutch Alrtnes Puoocatton DtsOlbitikm Service 


You Don’t Need $1,000,000 To Ploy 
The Stock Market — $500 Will Do 


That's rigte. You ne ed n’t be a mflikniahT in puamae in die slack m a i a 
Want prooi? Send iar 8 weeks trial of D»r Tbccsy Forecasts Adviaoiy Serrioe 
— it’s only 37-50 on this Special Cffior and h n a S3256 value. 


Indaded an our lewndced recommaidatiana with 5 aaxha under S10 and SO 
I will m vo 


under $20, $500 will gel you anted m 

Akn tecemd hi tha tnal arc our 


of diwri. 

Slock Service 
. Masco- List of Stocks, 

Dow Thany •ftiy" and ”SdT dgsk t» tim gaieni] market. oHoahe loflns- 

up on pae v io u e rcco nH n a idatkma. and Analysb' Qxncea Stock raccmmend^ 

liratt inriudr: (1) Tunuround Selections R) Growth Stocks; (3) Low Priced 
list; and f 4) Special Stuanoos. 


15 GqoBoI Gain Stocks raid 30 Sfcsdc SpDt CmdMatoi 


You ako recwve our fist of ”15 Fawrile Capital Gain Stocks” mdhz&g 5 bw 
priced stocks. And our Buy-SJl-Hokl schrioc is afiered on 22 Rumour iaauM 
such as Synt», Avon. Disney, Bunougha, IBM and Xnrcx. You also ncove 
our Est of 30 teodc canfidaies 

Whether you wish to mvete S50Q w S5 mSlwo, GH in die coupon below sal 
sox) il today with S750 for an 8 week trial of Dow Theoiy Forecasts Mcoey- 
haAgymarcee. Offer <yen to boutehnltfa with no trial anhacriftinn in ifa pna 
12 months. ( Buhagipfi an cannot beasagned witfaoa your consenL) 

— 932K6 Vain* Only $7.50 

DOW THEORY FORECASTS, INC. 1W NTT! 2^2 

Cr. Gaa. Sib, PjOlB. SUO Nw York, NY I016S5U0(60ra-a64-I»21) 
NAME 


ADDRESS. 
CITY 


STATE- 


-ZIP. 


( ) Check kero tee 1986 OUTLOOK pin* Um ol 12 Di 
ken with reduced rate* («*ing np l* 80 » on brokerage ca 
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Iridays 

N15E 

dosing 

TebMB include the notionwMe prices 
hp to the dosing on won Street 
and do not reflect tote trades elsewhere. 
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US, Rrtures 

Via The Associated Press 


Optn H*h Low 


Swam Saosan 
Utah Low 


Open HMi Low Cioao On. 


Grains 


WHEAT (CBT) 

SMOtxi mfaibnwn-daRartperbus/M/ 

3J4V4 287 Mar 332ft 135 339ft 

4J02 2-74 May 175 280% 174ft 

3J2M 254ft Jilt 254ft 236ft 154ft 

X6 258ft Sep 259ft 280ft UBft 

1* 149ft Dac 249ft 271ft 238ft 

152 274ft Mar 276 275 275 

Em Solas Prav. Sola* 4791 

Prav.OavOpan M. 31 533 UP 421 
CORN (CBT) 

KUO bu minimum- drttan wr (mM 
257 124ft Mar 258 239ft 237ft 

291* 131 May 255 234ft 135 

2J6 232 JUI 231ft 233 231ft 

270 212 Sep 211ft 213ft XU* 

235ft 204ft D«C 106ft 180ft 105ft 

274ft 214 Mar 114ft 114ft 114ft 

242 118 Mav 130 220 118ft 

Em Salas Prav.Snfcs 2081 5 

Prav. Dev Open Intllt330 00349 

SOYBEANS (CBT) 

SOOOtxi mini mum- dollar* per bushel 
651 485% Mar 5.19 58S4 5.18ft 

457 489 May 5J6ft 5J0 534ft 

6.58 437 M Ul 534ft 531ft 

474 458ft Aim 531 534 578* 

638 456 Sep 514ft 514ft 5.14 

632 458 Nov 510 511 5D7ft 


528ft 531ft- 538ft 
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333* +82 
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Prav. Day Opanlnt. 74748 up 2824 
SOYBEAN MEAL (CBT) 

100 taro- <M tors par ton 
20650 13000 Mar 151 JO 15180 

14250 13250 May 15280 15370 

16780 134D0 Jul 15160 15480 

14290 13550 Aim 15180 15450 

167JO 13508 Sap 15180 15188 

15100 13480 Oct 14480 14*30 

15X50 13480 Dac 14780 147 JO 

15380 13480 Jan I4BJ0 MU0 

15580 14980 Mar 

EiLSaha Prav. Soles 13.159 

Prev.DavOoanlnL 45831 otf324 
SOYBEAN OIL (CBT) 

60800 lbs- doflon par 1B0 lla. 

2180 1889 Mar 1516 105 

2785 1548 May 1554 1870 

2525 1883 Jul 1U6 19.10 

2515 IMS Aua 1981 1925 
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2280 1595 Oct 1985 1935 
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Singapore Approves 4 
Austerity Measures 

A feenor Fnmce-Pnsse 

SINGAPORE— As expected, President Wee, 
Kim Wee Thursday gave the government’s for- 
ma] approval to a series of austerity measutte; 
aimed at pulling Singapore out of its economic' 
dump. 

In an address to parliament — his first si ray 
becoming president in September — - Mr. Wttf 
said policy reco m mendations made earlier this 
month by a government-appointed economic 
committee, including proposals for severe wage 
restraints and tax cuts favoring business, had 
been accepted in principle. 

“Ir wffl take 18 months if we are lucky, longer 
jf we are not, for results to show," Mr. Wee and 
in hU address at the opening the second sesaoa 
of Singapore's sixth parliament. 

Critics of the committee's proposals have said 
they favor business at the expense of individ- 
uals. 

The chairman of the committee was Brigadier 
General Lee Hsien Loong — elder son of Prime 
Minister Lee Kuan Yew — who was promoted 
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Gomm^fities 


London 

Commodities 


Wioft Low MUM am: 

SUGAR 

StarRiw wr molrle taa 

+ 3 Mar 15620 15130 15140 15228 13080 U380 
+ 8 May 1(580 15780 15540 15580 15580 1552D 
+ 5 **• W80 14S80 14480 14580 16440 16480 

+ 7 Oct 17540 16640 14560 U980 16780 16880 
+? VaHima: 960 loteof ft tom. 


mw JS* I® HE 1 * iJ 97 

Mcy 1807 1891 18» 1801 1806 1807 
JT 1832 1827 1829 1830 1833 J635 

& .«?«as?sa?a fe 

Mar 1321 1313 1327 1328 1330 T33T 
May 1349 L740 1340 1349 1340 1330 
VahimK 3866 tats o(10 tan*. 


Dividends 


Commafttv oae Unit 

Cofto 4 Santa*. It> 
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"*°i« Frwm-Prtsse 
TOKYO **— The finance Minis* 
ay officially allowed Gtitnnt * 
Braking Corp. of the United S»W 
to do mist business in this countff 
<Mi Fnday, ministry officials ss^T 
Union Dflnir j_ _> 


_ . . u,u *«uy uuzoau 

Union Bank of Switzerland, S«w 
uedu Bank and Chemical Bud: of 
the United States were given aOtt* 
ktf permission earlier tfts week- • 
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BUSINESS ROUND UP 

VW’s Board Approves 
Pardiase of SEAT Slake 


INTERNATIONAL HERAXD TRIBUNE, SATURDAY-SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 22-23, 1986 


Revnrs 

WOLFSBURG, West Germany 
— Volkswagen AG said Friday 
that its supervisory board ap- 
proved the company’s purchase of 
a m^ority stake in theSpanish sta- 
te-owned automaker, SEAT SA 
said VW would tafr* an miriai 
. j^e of 51 percent and has the 
ytion to buy a further 24 percent 
iis year. It would take full control 


board empowred VW’s manag- 
ing board to bring to a dose negoti- 
ations on the takeover with SEATs 
present majority shareholder, the 
state-holding company INI. 

A VW spokesman said VW 
would pay around 650 million 
Deutsche marks ($282 million) for 
51 percent of SEATs capital. Un- 
der the takeover agreement, INI 
will increase SEATs capital to 80 
billion pesetas ($549 minion) from 
226 trillion pesetas when the pur- 
chase has beat signed. 

.The Spanish government a lsn 
agreed in December to a Sl.l-hQ- 
lion aid package for SEAT. VW 
had ina^ on the package as a 
condition for acquiring its stake in 


Tne VW spokesman said 5 bil- 
lion DM would be invested in 
SEAT over the next five years, to be 
financed by SEAT itself. 

l SEAT reported a loss of $231 
million for 1984, with a similar re- 
sult expected last year. 

The final contract should be 
signed m April or May this year 
and would take effect after approv- 
al from state authorities, VW said. 


The negotiations started early last 
year. 

VW shares rose 3 DM on the 
Frankfurt Stock Exchange Friday 
to dose at 522 DM. 

VW said the purchase and 

planned strengthening of the SEAT 

marque would bolster and wrpnnd 
the VW/Audi AG group's position 
as European car im*h leader, 
gained last year. 

VW Sold mare than L3 miTTiryi 
cam in Europe last year, gaining a 
129-percent share of the market. 
SEAT sold around 153,000 cars in 
Europe and had a 13-percent mar- 
ket snare. 

VW said it plans to raise SEATs 
production to around 400,000 vehi- 
cles a year from the beginning of 
the 1990s, with around 270,000 erf 
them SEAT models and 130,000 
VW cars. 

SEATs output totaled around 
320,000 last year, induding 95,000 
VW Polo and Passat models assart- 
bled nnder license. 

Spanish trade union sources said 
last year that SEAT workers had 
agreed to 4300 job cuts sought by 
VW in exchange for a $1.9-bfllion 
outlay by VW to upgrade and ex- 
pand the automaker’s production 
facilities. 

The Spanish-based assembly is 
part of a 1982 agreement between 
SEAT and VW nqdgr which SEAT 
also has sole distribution rights for 
VW and Audi nandri* in Spain. 

More than two-thirds of the Po- 
los are exported to European mar- 
kets outside West Germany, while 
the Passat station wagons are sold 
in Spain. 


British Telecom 
Will Proceed on 
MxtelVenture 

Compiled by Oar Staff From Dispatcher 

LONDON — British Tele- 
communications PLC can pro- 
ceed with the acquisition of 51 
percent of Mitel Corp, the Ca- 
nadian maker of telephone 
switching equipment, the De- 
partment erf Tr^ and Industry 
said Friday. 

The pmduise will give British 
Telecom a North American toe- 
hold, from which it hopes to 
expand into the United States. 

Last month, the British gov- 
ernment had said the purchase 
could go ahead if specific limits 
were placed on the marketing of 
Mitel products in Britain. The 
department said Friday that 
British Telecom bad givea the 
government an acceptable com- 
mitment on this pornL 

A spokesman stud the com- 
pany hoped soon to complete 
the purchase <rf 40 mQHon new 
Mild shares for 320 znillioD Ca- 
nadian dollars ($230 million). 
British Telecom and Mitel have 
been in negotiation since early 
1985. The transaction was re- 
ferred to the British Monopo- 
lies Commission last June. 

Investment Canada, the 
agency that monitors foreign 
takeovers and acquisitions, is 
expected to approve the sale. 

Mild, based in Kanata, On- 
tario, has lost 1 JO million Cana- 
dian dollars in the past three 
years in its efforts to sell private 
branch exchanges, or PBXs. 

(Reuters, AP) 


Daimler-Benz Reports 
Record Profit, Revenue 


STUTTGART — Daimler-Benz 
AG, the maker of Mercedes cars 
and trucks, said in an interim re- 
port to shareholders Friday that it 
had record profits, turnover and 
production for last year and that it 
saw good prospects for 1986. 

Daimler, whose takeover of deo- 
tricals group AEG AG this month 
made it West Germany’s biggest 
industrial conglomerate, said 
worldwide turnover in 1985 rose 19 
percent, to 5 1.9 billion Deutsche 
marks ($223 billion at current 
rates) as demand for its prestige 
cars boomed at home and abroad. 

Aided by the strong expansion of 
its car baseness, a 10-percent rise in 

U.S. sales and the ddlar's strength 
last year, Daimler said, worldwide 
profits topped the record 1 . 1 billion 
DM made in 1984. It gave no spe- 
cific figure. 

Car production, hit a year earlier 
by labor unrest, increased by 13 
percent, to more than 541,000, and 
commerda] vehicle output by 4 
percent, to 220,200, the company 
said. 

Just under 3 billion DM of the 
8.4-biIlion DM increase in last 
year’s worldwide turnover resulted 
from Daimler’s takeovers of en- 
gine-maker MTU GmbH and the 
aerospace and research group, 
Donner GmbH. The acquisitions 
were the first moves in a strategy of 
high-technology diversification 
that was continued with the pur- 
chase of a majority stake in AEG. 

Daimler said that it also 


achieved high growth rates in 
France, Britain and Italy. 

At home, Daimler said new car 
registrations rose 17.9 percent, to 
265,600. Market share increased to 
11.6 percent from 9.8 percent a 
year earlier as it encountered 
strong demand for all three model 


It described 1985 as a very suc- 
cessful year for Mercedes cars, with 
domestic and foreign demand for 
all classes exceeding production. 
The export share of car sales 
slipped to 51.4 percent from 523 
percent, patting it more th*n 10 
percentage points below the Ger- 
,man car industry average. 

The biggest increase in car pro- 
duction was of its newly-moder- 
nized medium-class range, where 
output rose 23.5 percent, to 
220,339, making it toe most-pro- 
duced range last year. 

In the commercial vehicles sec- 
tor, worldwide production rose 4.4 
percent, to 220£] 3, with domestic 
output virtually unchanged at 
143,387. But foreign production 
rose 13 percent, to 70300. 

The Mercedes-Benz do Brasil 
sobridiaiy increased production 13 
percent to 33,000 trucks and buses 
but commercial vehicle output at 
Mercedes-Benz Argentina dropped 
24 percent to 3.200. 

The U.S. subsidiary Freighdiner 
boosted heavy truck production 5 
percent, to 21,600, and the Spanish 
unit, Mercedes-Baiz Espafla, in- 
creased van output by one- third to 
10300. 


COMPANY NOTES 

AB Astra has proposed a 226- 
mOtion-kronor ($30.9 million) bo- 
nus issue under which one new 
share will be issued for every three 
old shares held. The pharmaceuti- 
cals group also said it expected to 
show an Zl-percent improvement 
is sales and profit in 1986. 

Basque Paribas, the French sta- 
te-owned banking group, said it 
planned to raise 320 million francs 
($45.26 million) in capital by issu- 
ing 3.2 million privileged invest- 
ment certificates. The non- voting 
100-franc certificates will be issued 
March 3 at 625 francs to raise 2 
billion francs, company officials 
said. 

Cantetra Energy Ltd. of Canada 
said earnings rose 109 percent, to 
86.9 milli on Canadian dollars 
(5623 million) in 1985. reflecting 
higher sulphur sales and prices and 
improved oil netbacks. Cametra 
said it probably would decrease 
capital expenditures from last 
year’s 213.9 million dollars because 
of oO price uncertainty. 

Cotnpagnte Industrials Rhmite, 
an I talian industrial finance com- 
pany, said it acquired a 19-percem 
stake in the French car components 
group Valeo. CIR declined to say 
how much it paid for the stake. 

FMC Corpu. a Chicago- based 
machiner y and chemicals concern, 
said that its board was considering 
a recapitalization plan that would 
main rain it as a public company. 
The company was discounting ru- 
mors in Chicago financial circles of 
a possible outside takeover or le- 
veraged buyout by FMC officials. 

International Business Machines 
Corp. said that most equipment 
rental rates and some contract 
maintenance charges would be 
raised by about 8 percent begin- 
ning June 1. Per-call maintenance 
rates were increased about 15 per- 


cent. effective immediately, IBM 
sakL 

Jim Walter Corp- a Florida- 
based builder, said its board ap- 
proved a five-for-four split of the 
company’s common shares in the 
form of a 25-percent stock divi- 
dend payable April 14 to holders of 
record on March 12. It also de- 
clared a regular quarterly cash divi- 
dend of 35 cents, unchanged from 
the last payout. 

Kqyo Seiko Co- a major Japa- 
nese bearing maker, said it had 
agreed .AB SKF. Sweden's top 
bearing producer, to form an 
equally owned joint venture next 
month' in Tokyo. The new compa- 
ny. AEC Japan Co., will be capital- 
ized at 40 billion yen (S222 million) 
and produce bearing units devel- 
oped by SKF. 

Loews Corp. of New York said it 
filed a registration statement with 
the U.S. Securities and Exchange 
Commission for the sale of 43 mil- 
lion common shares by the chair- 
man. Laurence A. Tisch, the presi- 
dent, Preston R_ Tisch. and the 
Tisch Foundation. After the sale, 
the two men will own 24 percent of 
Loew’s outstanding shares. 

MhOantic Banks Inc, a multi- 
bank holding company, said it has 
reached a definitive agre emen t with 
Continental Bancorp Inc. to form a 
new regional bank holding compa- 
ny with mere than $15 billion in 
assets. The merger was valued at 
S680 million by Midlontic. 

Phillips Petroleum Co. said it 
planned to drastically cut spending 
on oil exploration and production 
projects this year as part of a 5400- 
million reduction in its planned 
budget. It said a 51-billion capital 
spending budget has been ap- 
proved, down from the 51.4 billion 
previously planned. 

Union Bank of Switzerland said 
it had received official approval to 
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tmen a merchant bank in Australia. 
Smcc 1969, UBS has had a repre- 
sentative office in Sydney that 
deals mainly in project finance. 

Union Carbide Corp. said it plans 
to issue rights to stockholders to 
share in the proceeds of the sale of 
its consumer products division, 
which it anticipates may not soon 
be finalized. A Carbide spokesman 
said if the division is not sold by the 
March 3 distribution date, stock- 
holders will hold the rights until the 
transaction is completed. 

ILK. to Review 
Rival Bids for BL 

Reuters 

LONDON — The government 
has set up a committee to review 
rival bids for state-controlled BL 
PLC, officials said Friday. 

The committee, to be chaired by 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher, 
was formed after parliamentarians 
attacked government plans to sell 
BL's truck and Land Rover divi- 
sions to General Motors Corp. 

Several groups are bidding to 
take over different pans of the un- 
profitable company. 
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Treasury, Fed Differ More 
In Emphasis Than Substance 

IT 


U.S. Contractors Compete to Build $50-BWion Super-Fighter 


(Continued from Plage 11) with top speed about 214 times the ers that the air force is buying this amount to $40 billion to $50 bil- 


a gnifican t money is spent on the speed of sound. 

Advanced Tactical Fighter before Made largely of composite mate- 


year from General Dynamics and lion. Colonel Piccirillo said, 
the F-20 that Northrop would like By the end of the summer, the air 


(Ceatiaaed from Page 11) gta.vMtoTmw-i te ,9*7£<i jH* ■ dteSffiSBteteTS rowiS**; tote Orta-, 

tions of admmutratiou monejar- Fed and among a wide range j«jf aerospace analyst at Goldman, weight and fad, it would incoipo- The F-16 is a short-range fighter competitors to between two and 

is"*, led by Beryl W. Sprinkel, ^ Sachs & Co. New programs are rate “stealih’’ technology to make it designed in large part to hit ground four companies, each of which will 

*2“ ‘*2* C0UDdl * **- tfiSfi!? pa^csolariy vulneraNe to cancdlar much ka viriSTteoSny radar. F-STT medveafont S100 million for fur- 

nomic Advisers. hurting the U3. trade position. As Hnn nr nrcrtnnnementi _ . ,, . .. - .v „ TT...I 


tmric Advisers. hurting the U3. trade position. As postponement 

Instead, the Fed is holding its of the beginning of February, the „ hoarded to be a 


. , . Sachs & Co. New programs are rate “stealth” technology to make it designed in large part to hit ground four companies, each of which will 

particularly vulnerable to canceQar much less viable to enemy radar, targets near a battle. The F-20, an- receive about S100 million for for- 

Tbe plane would replace the F- other short-range fighter, is com- ther design studies. Final selection 


instead, me rea is noioing ns ™ ™ ucgmumg « r«nu«y, The fighter is intended to be a .g" bases murnd the world, peting with the F-16 for a 300- of a single contractor, or a team of 

ground, the result of all the oon- doto was ^139percent above its single-person plane that could en- while the F-l 5 can also reach twice plane order from the air force later contractors, is expected in 1989. 

.. pr^urra . 74 mhwii the iQftftlmml. sumes too much fad to sustain that p_rodnce_small numbera of_its F-5 the comoetiti on. Mc- 


pressures around it. Reserve Boanfs calculations, and 

The clash in views between Mr. 25 percent above the 1980 level. 
Baker and Mr. Vokker may be according to those of Morgan 
mare nominal than real, more Guaranty Trust Co. 
short-run than long-run. After Mr. Despite differences in emphasis 
Volcker's congressional testimony among administration and Fed po- 
this week, Mr. Baker said the ad- Bcy-makers, it appears tikdy that 
ministration and the Fed agreed the dollar will continue to decline 
that it would be desirable if interest in this congressional election year, 
rates moved down but “not at the interest rates will edge downward. 


25 percent above the l»U level, and AIbcxtC Hoirillo, director of fightoTfor^afcfcg 

Q^ZJcT ° tm ihe U3. Air Force program that is S Kenai^a 

Guaranty Trust Co. overseeing the plane’s develop- Most exoerts sav 

Despite differences m emphasis ment. . .... K he Mnahlerrf. Coland 


roance smaii nmnnera ran* r-^ strengths in the competition. Mc- 
ghlff for trammg exerases for rtodi Douglas hascxperience as 
5th die navy and the atr force. buflder trfboStiteF-15and theF- 
Most experts say that the ATF 18, a medium-range fighter used by 


cost of higher inflation.*' 


the budget deficit wQl start to nar- 


: 


Likewise, in a fundamental and row, the Fed will stay cautiously 
longer-term sense, it is unlikely that accommodative, the economy vrill 
Mr. Baker and Mr. Volcker have expand at a pretty good clip and, 
ro^in their aim of moving the with the hdtp of lower- ofl p rices , 
douM lower. The analyses of econ- inflation win move up only do^y. 


that it could destrov an enemv air- rurmermore, wnne me r-15 ine air iotcc is aimmg io duiiu / ju miixcauicr-it.iiiuug-iiiiigciigui- 
fiddiwcnmmiiiuc^ions and radar sometimes needs iq> to 8jOOO feet of the planes for 535 million each, er used by the navy. And Lockheed 
systems. Its range is classified, but (2,440 meters) of runway to land, or a total of $263 baikm. Bta ^the rqwrte^ h^bi^t a snah number 
Colond KcdriDo said it would be particularly in wet or icy weather, program’s total cost — including of Stealth aircraft, dubbed the r- 
adequate to fly combat missions to the advanced tactical fighter is sup- developing flight irimiilatore, tram- 19, although ndth« Lockheed loor 
Wes* Germany from Britain. posed to require just 1,500 feet or mg maintenance crews and supply- the government will acknowledge 
The plane would respond to ^ __ ing spare parts— could amount to that they exist, 

risome. voice! commands and ennse/ _ The ATF would also have greater; : ; 


riscane. voice! commands and cruue-- , The ATF would also have great? ; 
at abdut triifce the speed of sound,' er capabilities than the F-16 fight- 
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INTERNATIONAL POSITIONS 

Engineering 
College Faculty 

Overseas 

"lelemedia, Ina, a U.S. based interna- 
tional educational-services company, 
is seeking individuals for assignment 
to a post-secondary educational 
institution in Egypt. This is a unique 
opportunity to be involved in the imple- 
mentation of a new program leading to 
a BS degree for local national 

The tasks to be performed are chal- 
lenging and include development of 
curriculum and testing materials, the 
design and set-up of new facilities 
including labs, and instruction in the 
following technical disciplines: 

Department Heads/ 
Professors 

• Aeronautical Engineering 

• Computer Engineering 

• Electrical Engineering 

• Engineering Sciences 

• Mathematics 

• English as a Foreign Language 

Requirements include a Ph.D. in a field 
related to your area of specialty and 5 
year g instructional and development 
experience for teaching posts; 10 
years desired for department head 
positions. Overseas experience is 
highly desirable. 

Extraordinary benefits include fur- 
nished accommodations, travel and 
overseas allowances. For immediate 
consideration, please send a detailed 
C.V. to: John B. Dahlman, Telemedia, 
Ina, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 

1L 60604. (U.S. citizenship required). 

An Equal Opportunity Employer. 

TELEMEDIA, Ina. 

Training systems and programs worldwide 


“They all have excellent creden- 
tials,” said Robert D. Kugel, an 
aerospace analyst at Morgan Stan- 
ley & Co. “It’s tough at this stage to 
pick the right horse.” 

While the seven companies com- 
pete for design contracts, General 
Electric Co. and Pratt & Whitney, a 
subsidiary of United Technologies 
Corp., are jointly working on en- 
gines for the fighter. 

While most existing airframes 
are buQt of aluminum alloys, the 
ATF would be constructed "largely 
of composite materials, according 
to Mr. Muffin of Lockheed. 
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OBLI-DM 

10 A, Boulevard Royal - Luxembourg 

NOTICE OF ISSUE OF FREE SHARES 

The Board of Directors of Cation Obli-DM S-A. have decided to 
distribute ihc income received during the financial year Io 3Ltl December 

1985 bv assigning to shareholder one free new share for every 16 shares 
befd on the 13th of February 1966. 

These new shares will be assigned, without charge, on the 13th March 

1986 against delivery of the coupon No. 5 to Banque Paribas (Luxembourg) 
S.A.. 10 A, Boulevard Royal, Luxembourg. 

The shareholders have the option of rounding up or down the number of 
new shares lha! will be assigned to them. 

The instructions from shareholders must arrive al Banque Paribas 
( Luxembourg S.A. on ihe 12lh March 1986 al the latest The balance 
resulting from the rounding up or down will be settled on the 20th March 
1966 on the basis of the net asset value calcula te d on the 1 3th March 1986. 

Free shares not allocated by lbe 13th March 1986 will be sold at the net 
asset value on this same dale. The proceeds of sale will be delivered to the 
holders of No. 5 coupons presenting themselves after that dale in proportion 
lo their rights. 

The proceeds of the sale not claimed within 5 years of the preciled date 
will lapse and revert to the Fund. 

Luxembourg, 4th February 1906 Cestion OBLI-DM SjV. 
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EXECUTIVES 

AVAILABLE 


SHIPPING 

Air and ocean specialist, Bel- 
gian, 3fl, five years sides experi- 
ence in Far East, seeks challeng- 
ing position with o 
forwarder/ shipper/ exporter. 20 
yean broad experience in for- 
warding/ shipping. Willing to re- 
locate and to travel. 

Writ*. 

R. MERTBNS, 

Dr. van de Parrel ni, 72, 
B-2200 Antwerp, Belgium. 


^INTERNATIONAL 

POSITIONS” 

appenrs 
«v«y Thursday 
A Saturday 

TO PLACE AN AOVBRtSEMENT 

contort your neorert 
hteniaKonel HoreU Tribune 

represenloliva or Max Famro: 

181 Ava, Omrias-cteGfluOa, 
92S21 NeuRy Codex, France. 
TaLi 46.37.93.00 - Talon 61 3S95. 
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Dollar Mixed in U.S., Up in Europe 


1? 
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government seeks a second term 
against the leftist opposition Labor 
Party. Despite the approaching 
elections, Mr. Ruding's plans »hi« 
year call for continued cutbacks 
that will total 8 billion guilders ($3 
b illion), including reductions in so- 
cial-welfare benefits and public- 
sector wages. 

Mr. Ruding believes that while 
the austerity p r ogram initially was 
unpopular, tbe tide of opinion has 
turned in the government's favor. 
Inflation is under control, at 
araand 1 percent a year, and the 
economy is growing at rate of 
about 2 patent after years of stag- 
nation. unemployment, hovering 
near 16 percent, has begun to de- 
cline for the first time in a AecaA* 

“For two years, we were preach- 
ing the gospel without prolong to 
the believers that they would enter 
heaven,” Mr. Roding said recently 
of Dutch voters. “Now they are 
approaching it and there are more 
believers.” 

it is this kind of self-assuredness 
about his poliries — critics call it 
arrogance — that has created Me. 
Ruding’s contentious reputation. 

The Netherlands may be a coun- 
try that prides itself on frank talk, 
but its politicians have the univer- 
sal tendency to speak die land of 
language that the public wants to 
Hear. Mr. Ruding, however, has a 
.aabit of bluntness that even sur- 
prises bis fellow Dutchmen. 

He has come under particularly 
strong criticism for his comments 
on the jobless. “Many unemployed, 
especially the young shirk difubul- 


personai style also reflects his pre- 
vious work as an economist, bank 
manager and high-ranking nfffifa? 
of the International Monetary 
Fund. He reaches the need lor bud- 
getary restraint in eahn measured 
tones. He also possesses a cool 
sense of humor that occasionally 
breaks thxcwgh his somewhat for- 
mal, scholarly exterior. 

WhDe talking with a group of 
journalists last month, he suddenly 
was drowned out by chants from 
several thousand students march- 
ing past the ministry to protest cuts 
in stale support to education. He 
smiled quickly and said, “They 
crane every day to sing songs in 
praise of the graremmcnL" 

But Mr. Roding also can display 
a certain disdain fra and weariness 
with those who do not see things his 
way. He said that he has tried with- 
out success to persuade Dutch so- 
cialists to accept the moderate poli- 
cies of their colleagues in France. 

“I always mention the French,” 
he said with a sigh. “But they never 
want to be compared with tbe 
French. They always crane up with 
Sweden.” 

Mr. Roding, 46, rose quickly 
through the Finance Ministry and 
the Dutch hanking w orld While 
finishing his doctorate in econom- 
ics at the Erasmus University of 
Rotterdam in the late 1960s, he 
headed the ministry's division of 
international monetary affairs: By 
the time he was in his mid-30s. be 
was a director of the Amsterdam- 
Rotterdam Bank. 

In 1977, tbe Dutch government 
sent him to Washington as an cxec- 


Onno Roding 

ntive director of the IMF.- Al- 
though he returned to tbe Amster- 
dam- Rotterdam Bank in 1981 and 
the Finance Mhnsny a year i»tar, 
Mr. Rudmg has kept a hi gh inter- 
national profile, saving as chair- 
man of the Asian Development 
Bank and the European Investment 
Bank. 

Last year, he wwg rmiH^tlwnlwiir . 

man of both the ZMFspohcy-mak- 
ing Interim Committee, where he is 
playing a fare rale m efforts to ease 
the world debt problem, and the 
Group of Ten industrialized na- 
tions. 

“He’s a genuine internationalist 
in the best Dutch sense,” said Sr 
William Ryrie, vice president of the 
Internati onal Finance Corp., the 
nrivgte-dewriqp ment affiliate nf the 
World Bank. “He would try to find 
an hnnect solution to a problem 
rather than a political fiddle:” 

Mr. Ruding impr e ss ed his IMF 
colleagues last October when he 
was chairman of an In terim Com- 
mittee meeting in Seoul a week af- 
ter undergoing an en wgw iry ap- 
pendectomy in China. “He looked 
□nwefl bat held his own,” said one 
participant in the meeting. 

Back in The Hague, Mr. Ruding 
also is known for his ecceptional 
devotion to his work. “He strives 
for perfection and drives ns very 
hard, too,” said one Finance Minis- 
try offidaL 

Daring the first six months of 
tins year, while the rotating presi- 
dency of the European Community 
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Ruding is focusing some of tins 
energy on his colleagues in Brus- 
sels. As chairman of the ECs Fi- 
nance Council, be deals with two of 
the community’s most sensitive is- 
sues, the budget and the disman- 
tling of mtemal trade barriers. 

One Finance Ministry aide de- 
scribed Mr. Ruding, only half in 
jest, as someone so concerned with 
budget discipline that, if kid- 
napped, be wraild probably not au- 
thorize tbe payment of a govern- 
ment ransom on his own behalf. 
Not surprisingly, Mr. Ruding said 
that his first priority while hading 
tbe Finance Council would be to 
ensure that more attention was 
paid to the f jnHtnp of the Europe- 
an Court of Auditors, which moni- 
tors community spending. 

Mr. Rn rffng said that he also 
wants to make tangible progress in 
the renewed drive for the abolition 
of trade barriers b et w een member 
nation, a goal that still dudes tbe 
community 29 years after its 
founding. 

Some of the barriers — such as 
unequal rates of national value 
added tax — are “political dyna- 
mite,” Mr. Ruding acknowledged. 
But he said that toe Dutch govern- 
ment is “determined that progress 
should be made. We cramder the 
achievement of tbe internal market 
the main ta sk which lies ahwa/i 
That is the veiy heart of European 
integration.” 

While he EC problems, 
Mr. Ruding also will be campaign- 
ing heavily for the rejection of the 
g overn m ent. His own party, the 
Christian Democrats, is w pwiej 
to win a place in the next coalition, 
but his future in the government is 
not as certain. Depending on the 
outcome of the election, the Chris - 
tian Democrats’ current coalition 
partners, the liberals, could be re- 
placed by the Labor Party. 

Mr. Rudmg will be telling voters 
tins spring that he wants another 
term, but tins could be hard to 
arrange with bis Labor opponents. 

Conscious of how his actions on 
the EC budget will look to Dutch 
voters, he said, “I cannot politically 
afford to be flexible and liberal in 
Brussels if I'm extremely strict at 
home; . it would not be understood 
by those people who suffer from 
domestic budget measures.” 
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pretax loss of $437 min from sale anti 
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Revenue 331.9 265.4 

Open Net 32.9 2541 

Oper Share 1.28 134 

Ym 19SS 1984 

Revenue 1,220. 9950 

Oper Net . 77 A4 10041 

Oper Share <21 5.11 

Quarters exclude $3894 mm vs $73 
min from realized gains on Invest- 
ments. Years exclude $9294 mtn vs 
$30.9 mtn from realized gains on In- 
vestments. 
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Includes pretax charge of 52332 min 
for plant closure. 
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Compiled by Oar Staff From Dispatches 

NEW YORK — The dollar 
dosed higher Friday against the 
Japanese yen and mixed against the 
major European currencies in mod- 
erate trading in New York. 

In earlier European trading, the 
dollar strengthened after indica- 
tions that the Japanese government 
felt the currency had fallen far 
enough. 

In New York, tbe dollar finished 
at 182.48 yen. up from 180.85 
Thursday. Earlier in Tokyo, the 
currency rose to 182.30 from 
179.75 Thursday, although it fin- 
ished below us trading peak of 
I8A5. 

Hie dollar also ended at 2^978 
Deutsche marks in New York, 
down slighty from 23015 DM; at 
7.0600 Fr en ch francs, down from 
7.0650 , and at 1.9223 Swiss francs, 
up from 1.9160. 

In New York, the British pound 
rose to end at S 1 .4550 from 5 1 .45 1 0 
on Thursday. In London, the 
pound weakened to SI .4445 at the 
dose, Croat 51.4520. 

“Tbe market is in a very sensitive 
phase,” said Chad Dickson, a trad- 


er with Salomon Brothers in New 
York. 

Mr. Dickson was referring to 
comments this week by James A. 
Baker 3d, secretary of the Treasury, 
and Paul A. Volcker, chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board. The 
two men appeared to disagree on 

whether it would be bcnefidal if 
the dollar continued its declin e . 

“A lower dollar is not a prob- 
lem.** Mr. Dickson said. “The way 
it dedin es is what's important. 

“If we were to push the dollar 
way off it would create an unattrac- 
tive environment fra international 
investment.” he said. “And the way 
we're structured right now we are 
counting on that money to fund the 
deficit” in tbe U.S. federal budget. 

In Europe, the dollar gained sup- 
port early Friday after Prime Min- 
uter Yasuhiro Nakasone of Japan 
was quoted by Kyodo News Ser- 
vice in Tokyo as telling members of 
his Liberal Democratic Party on 
Thursday night that the dollar was 
bottoming out against the yen. 

The dollar was also helped by 
remarks from Masunri Esaki, a se- 
nior state minister for external eco- 


nomic affairs. He told the Diet, the 
Japanese parliament, that he want- 
ed the dollar to stabilize in the 
190-200 yen range. 

The governor of the Bank erf Ja- 
pan, Satoshi Sunnia, told cabinet 
ministers in charge of economic af- 
fairs Friday that die central bank 
might intervene in foreign ex- 
change trading, presumably to 
shore up the dollar, government 
officials said. 

In Frankfurt, the dollar was 
fixed at 23155 DM, up from 23052 
DM. Later, in London, it ended at 
23080 DM. up from 23052 at the 
previous dose. 

In Puis, the dollar was fixed at 
7.1135 French- francs, up from 
7.0720 on Thursday. In Zurich, the 
currency closed at 1.9325 Swiss 
francs, up from 1.9185. 

Dealers in Europe said chat con- 
tinuing bearish sentiment aggravat- 
ed by the apparent Treasury-Fed 
conflict seemed to point to further 
weakness in the dollar next week. 

One Loudon trader for a U.S. 
bank expected the dollar to test 175 
yen some time next week. 

(UPI. Reuters, IHD 


'U.S. Reports Boost DoUar-Straight Issues 


By Christopher Pi2zey 

Reuters 

LONDON — The secondary 
market generally ended firmer Fri- 
day. News of January declines in 
both U3. personal income and 
spending helped dollar- straight is- 
sues to end the day with gains of 14 
U> Vi point, dealers said. 

They added that much of Fri- 
day’s business was inter-profes- 
sional, with little sign of retail ac- 
tivity. One dealer srid. “Our retail 
clients were a bit loathe to do any- 
thing today.” New-issue activity 
was relatively slow, with only two 
U-S- dollar bonds launched by the 
end of the day. 

Debartolo Capital Corp. 
launched a SlOO-mwmn bond issue 
paying 914 percent over 10 years 
and priced at 100W. Tbe lead man- 
ager was Chemical Bank Interna- 
tional and the issue was guaranteed 


by Mitsubishi Trust & Banking 
Corp. 

It ended on the market at a dis- 
count of 134, right on the total fees. 

Philips NV of the Netherlands 
offered a S 100-million, 10-year, 
bond issue that pays 8%i percent 
and was priced at par. The issue 
finished at a discount of about 1%, 
comfortably within the total fees of 
2 percent. EBC/Amro was the lead 
manager. 

Thursday's S3 00- million. 30-year 
bond issue for the World Bank was 
well received and ended within the 
lfe percent selling concession at a 
discount of 114 bid, dealers said. 
Total fees cm the issue, which pays 
914 percent and was priced at par, 
are 2% percent. 

In the Canadian-dollar sector, 
TD Mortgage Corp. launched a 50- 
million-dollar bond issue paying 10 
percent and priced at 100W. The 


five-year issue was guaranteed by 
Toronto Dominion Bank and was 
lead-managed by McLeod Young 
Weir International 

It ended on the market at a dis- 
count of 1%, compared with the 
total fees of 114 percent. 

Denmark issued a 10-bilUon-ycn 
bond with Daiwa Europe Ltd. as 
lead manager. The 10-year issue 
was priced at lOOVi and pays 6*» 
percent. It was quoted at a discount 
of 1% comfortably inside the total 
fees of 2 percent. 

The secondary sector of the Eur- 
oyen market tended to end little 
changed. 

Sterling-straight bonds were 
firmer as the British government 
bond market jumped ahead during 
the afternoon, dealers said Howev- 
er. they added that in this sector 
also, retail involvement was still 
slight. 
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ACROSS 

1 Farmer’s unit 

5 Faire partner 

11 Worries 

16 James Jones’s 
heroes 

19 Author Bellow 

20 Pass 

21 “Shehera- 
zade” 
composer 

22 Follower 

23 “Gagman's 
Primer," by 
the Bard? 

2* p.i. cordage 
tree 

27*'. ..hiss’d him 
Shak. 

28 Tribal division 

29 Market type 

30 The last Beatle 
fan on earth? 

37 Former 
Spandau 
io rn ?t e 

40 Turmeric 
plants 

41 Actor 
McGavin's 
namesakes 

42 Event at 
McCuh era's 
club? 

47 Heir's sound- 
alike 

48 Wild buffalo 

DOWN 

1 spumante 

2 Lyricist 
Sammy 

3 Wishes one 
hadn’t 

4 Chose 

5 Oise feeder 

6 As company 

7 Alt. form 

8 Harvest 
goddess 

9 Advocate of 
equal political 
power 

10 Resuscitation 
of flame 

11 Facade 

12 Male argali 

13 Name in a 
garden 

14 Newsman 
Koppel 

15 Vulpine 


ACROSS ACROSS 


49 FaJanaand 
Montez 

50 Historian's 
concern 

53 Nothing’s 
alternate 

54 “Lives like a 
drunken sailor 

chi 

Shak. 

55 Jalopies 

SO Elmo of polls 

58 Changed the 
circuitry 

60 June,e.g. 

61 Withdrawn 
state 

62 “The 
A.S.P.C.A. 
Blues”? 

66U.F.O. 

Crewmen 


Sp. 

69 Mall neighbor 
72 Beethoven's 

Solenmis” 

-73 Tales of 
derring-do 
74 Contradict 

76 Reese in Tex. 
is one 

77 Word to a 


78 Stratum 


DOWN 

16 A judge of 
Israel 

17 Newton and 
Asimov 

18 Reputed 
deliverer 

24 Canal on the 
Indus 

25 Pres, before 
Herb ' 

29 Fox or Rabbit 

31 Shackles 

32 Suit 

33 Long Island 
campos 

34 Nicaraguan 
people 

35 Orrery units 

36 Fri., in 
Frankfurt 

37 Cross one’s 
heart 


79 Medicinal 
plant 

80 Kind of shooter 

81 The Colonies, 
to G. Wash- 
ington? 

87 Give a — 

(akl a tyro) 

89 Hawaiian tree 

OOMoriartys 

creator 

91 Bio of the team 
lush? 

96 Get one's goat 

97 Link 

98 Beatnik 
successors 

102 “Ode 

Grecian Um” 

103 Mendelssohn's 
dictionary? 

109 ’Neath's 
opposite 

110 U. of Maine 
site 

111 A Japanese 
religion 

112 Event for tear 
gas 

llSBeayenta 

114 Wagnerian 
role 

115 Usher, at 
times 

116 -culotte 


DOWN 

38 Medicine 
taker's capsule 

39 Gem from 
“The Sound of 
Music” 

43 Christeners 

44 “Sweet Rosie 

O’ 

45 Nikolaidi and 
Verdugo 

46 Castle features 

50 Stone-inscrip- 
tion study 

51 judicata 

52 B radii urn's 
locale 

54 Action site 

55 Sounds from 
St. Nick 

50 Dickens’s 
Bamaby 
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DOWN 

57 Kiowa's cousin 

59 Composer 
Charles 

60 Cowperlineto 
a lady _ 

61 "I had not 

be...'*: 

Cassius 

63 "Polyolbion” 
poet : 1622 

64 Gimlet's 
cousin 

65 Mythical man 
of brass 

68 Golfer Alcott 


■DOWN 

67 Whopper 

70“ Pretty,’ 

1957 song 

71 “With 

bodkin? . . 
Shak. 

73 Italian 

conductor 
Nello 

74 A state of 
Brazil 

75 “The Waste 
Land” poet 

78 Pandurinaor 1 
dtole 


DOWN 

81 Custody 

82 Rossini's “Le 

Comte ” 

83 Romberg 
song: 1928 

84 Berlin's" 

Music”: 1932 

85 Animal fat 

86 Lethargies 

87 Mouse 

88 Spinning webs 

91 March along 

92 Actress Cicely 


DOWN 

93 “And 1” 

94 Slide 

95 miss (at 

random) 

99 Amazon 
dolphin 

100 Pianist Pari: 
1881-1962 

101 Mod craft 
103 Small-fry cry 
194 Gold for Goya 
105 Balderdash 

100 Genetic initials 

107 Hawk parrot 

108 Qoe. neighbor 
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WHISTLE STOPS: Adventures in Pub- 
lic life 

By Wilson W. Wyatt Sr. 235 pages. $24. 

The University Press of Kentucky, 102 Lafferty 
Hall, Lexington, Ky. 40506. 

Reviewed by Chalmers M. Roberts 

W HY do participants in great events, especially 
those who played peripheral roles, wait mm 
history grows cold before tdfing their tales? 

Wilson W. Wyatt is one of that fascinating and 
numerous breed of Americans — large numbers of 
whom, like Wyatt, are lawyers — who now and then 
take time onl from earning a living to give a hand to 
city, state and/or nation — a fifth of his career, in 
this case: Bat it is too bad that Wyatt, 80, waited, for 
example, until the history of die postwar era of the 
Democratic Party 19 to and -mdndhig Adlai E. 
Stevenson’s two attempts to defeat Dwight D. Ei- 
senhower for the presidency is all but set in verbal 
concrete. Twenty years ago, he might have added 
something to those histories; now this is just an 
addendum to the literature. 

Reading this small volume, one gets the feeling 
that Wyatt simply didn’t want to hurt anybody’s 
feelings, so much does be pussyfoot around conten- 
tious mattes. 

Although the most fasdnating part of this book is 
Wyatt’s description of the Stevenson campaigns, 

DEISMS THE MENACE 


BOOKS 



and of the candidate — Wyatt managed the 1952 
run and helped in *56 — the more poignant parts 
concent the might-have-beens in WyatrS life. 

In 1948, when President Truman's election 
chances looked hopeless, Wyatt, who had gone to 
the Democratic convention to boost Senator Albeo 
Barkley for vice president, found hims elf a possibili- 
ty for No. 2 on the ticket until Barkley’s rousing 
convention speech swept him into the spot. Wyatt 
had been elected mayor of his hometown, Louis- 
ville, at 35 and be bad served as the first chairman of 
Americans for Democratic Action, the liberal spur 
to the party. He had been Truman’s housing admin- 
istrator. But after the GOP congressional landslide 
in 1946 he had left Washington, although he was 
offered the solid tor-general's post. 

In 1958, Wyatt announced fra: governor of Ken- 
tucky but ended up r unning , successfully, for Keo- 
tenant governor. That was the rampaigri in which- 
Happy Chandler, who headed the rival Democratic 
faction, lambasted Wyatt as a city dode who wore 
" ankle blankets” — spats. ■ 

Wyatt never bothers to tdl us if he did wear q»t& 
In fact, much of the writing is dull as a lawyer's 
brief. And the book is full of factual errors that any 
good editor should have caught. 
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The one portrait that comes through is Steven- 
son's. Wyatt’s best fine: "What earned him admirar 
tion often did not gntliw him s u pp o rt.** Wyatt 
describes Stevenson's "compulsion'’ to "tell die 
whole troth” rather than to shade it, or dock it, in 
the usual can^aign fashion. He offended Catholics 
by stating flatly that he would discontinue the 
Rooseveh-Troman policy of having a personal rep- 
resentative at the^ Vatican, jntt as he attended coast- 
al-state Demoaais by opposing their grab far tide- 
lands dl revenue. 

When someone, unidentified, remonstrated on 
the latter derision: “But Governor Stevenson, 3 yon 
insist on doing that, yon can’t win,” Adta respond- 
ed: "I don’t ‘have* to win.” 

Wyatt says it was he and George Ball who recom- 
mended that Stevenson malra public his memne tax 
returns, then a breathtaking-idea but now standard 
practice. The recommendation was the result of 
Republican counterfbe against Stevenson when, 
amid the uproar over Richard Nixon's secret fund 
and the resulting “Checkers speech,” it turned out 
that Stevenson also had a fund, though there were 
mqor distinctions. Wyatt says the recommendation 
was made "to rirmiiiata this issue from the cam- 
paign.” 

Wyatt gives us no reflective view on whether he 
now thinly Stevenson would have been a first-rate 
president or whether what Wyatt concedes was the 
Inordinate amount of time” his candidate spent 
"writing, rewriting reworking, and even fiddling 
with his speeches” was a tipoff to an indedsiveaess 
that would have hampered him in the White House. 
Wyatt is a believer in Stevenson as the “conscience 
of American politics” — so much so, in Fact, that his 
account of the abortive 1960 effort to win him a 
third nomination comes through as truly a sad story. 

In 1962 Wyatt lost a dose Senate race to Thrus- 
ton Morton. The next year John F. Kennedy used 
Wyatt as a presi d e ntial emissary to Indonesia’s 
mercurial President Sukarno to keep h™ from na- 
tionalizing U.S. oil firms. Wyatt’s detailed 'account 
is textbook stuff for schools of dipknnacy, especial-, 
ly in showing the uses of flattery and of a promise of 
a presidential visit. 

Chalmers M. Roberts is a retired political and 
diplomatic reporter for The Washington Post, for 
which he wrote this review. 
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SPORTS 


MiiUer^in Scandinavia 9 s First Cup Downhill, Wins 2d Straight 



Comp&dby Our Stiff From Dapauha 
ARE, Sweden — Peter Mailer of 
Switzerland won the first World 
Cup downhill ski race ever held in 
Scandinavia here Friday, beating 


.. v V 

Tlw Aaodmad Pren 

Peter Muller, taming the Olympia coarse in Are, Sweden. 


SPORTS BRIEFS 

IAAF Moves to Readmit U.S. Hurdlers 

(’'-MADRID (Combined Dispatches) — The International Amateur 
Athletics Federation moved Friday toward the reinstatem ent in track and • 
field competition, including the Olympic Games, of U.S. hurdlers Ren- 
aldo Nehemiah and Willie Gault. 

The group's executive council voted unanimously to drop the IAAF 
rule that any athlete who is a professional in another sport is ineligible to 
compete in track and field. Nehemiah and Gault were banned after 
signing National Football League contracts. The change is considered a 
certainty to be approved at the IAAF congress in August 

“John McEnroe. Ivan Lendl and Boris Becker make millions in tennis, 
their own sport and they will be allowed to compete in the Olympics,*' 
said Prime Nebiolo, the IAAf president “Nehemiah and Guilt make 
money in another sport but they are amateurs in track and field- There is 
no logic in this position." 

President Juan Antonio Samaranch of the International Olympic 
Committee recently endorsed the idea of permitting professionals to 
compete in the Games, subject to the approval of their sports' governing 
bodies. Several sports, including tennis, have already approved the 
Olympic participation of professionals. A rule change to dear the way for 
all pros is to be voted on at an IOC meeting in October. (AP, UPI) 

irider, Deking Lead LA. Open by 2 

LOS ANGELES t AP) — Dennis Trixier and Jay Ddsing, each looking 
for his first PGA victory, matched 5-under-par 66s Thursday to share the 
first-round lead in the Los Angeles Open golf tournament. 

Mac O’Grady and Bob Gilder were two strokes back, and the group at 
69 included Johnny Miller, Lennie Clements, Doug TeweB and Jim Doit. 
Hal Sutton struggled to a 79. while Lonny Wadkms, the tournament’s 
defending champion, carded an opening-round 71. 


almost a second. It was Mailer's 
second consecutive cap do wnhill 
victory. 

Mailer, one of the world’s best 
technical downhillera, mastered 
what he called “one of the best 
courses I've sided,” in I minute, 
56.22 seconds. 

The tow 3,090-meter (10,138- 
foot) Olympia course has a drop of 
863 meters. 

The 23-year-old was JO seconds 

ahead of Mair and 136 ahead of 
Marc GirardeUi of Luxembourg. 
An Olympic silver medalist in the 

WORLD CUP SKIING 

1984 Winter Games, Muller posted 
the day’s fastest intermediate 
times. 

Switzerland’s Karl Alpiger, win- 
ner of the first two downhill races 
of the season in Argentina last Au- 
gust and just returning to form af- 
ter two-months layoff from a knee 
injury, was fourth in 1:57.81. 

Helmut Hdflehner, the defeod- 
ingdownhill champion, was next in 
1:57.91 for the best Austrian finish. 
Italian Igor GgoDa led a surprising 
threesome, finishing sixth ahead of 
Annin Assinger of Austria and 
Martin BdD of Britain. 

GirardeUi the defending overall 
champion, increased his lead in the 
overall standings by two points, 
leading Mailer 227-199 going into 
Saturday's second do wnhill here. 

Friday’s race (a makeup for a 
weathered-out downhill at Wen- 
gen, Switzerland, on Feb. 2) was 
□eld in ideal conditions with bright, 
cold sunshine. 

Full of jumps, bumps and diffi- 
cult turns, the course could have 
been custom-built for Mailer, the 
pre-race favorite after taking three 
erf the four practice runs here. 

' Muller has won 12 cup down- 
hills; only the former Austrian 
great Franz Klammer, with 25 vic- 
tories, has won more. 

Mair scored his best result since 
winning the season's first dow nhill 
at Val dlsere, France, in Decem- 
ber. “Pm more than satisfied," said 
Mair, who started two places ahead 
of Mailer. “I knew there were some 
good people to come after me, but 
thank God only Peter was faster.” 

Usually a slow starter, MOHer 
scored his first victory of the season 
Feb. 3 at Grans Montana, Switzer- 
land, and won again five days later 
at Moraine, France. 

“For me, the season started in 
Crans Montana,” he said after Fri- 
day’s victory. “That really fired me 
up. I wasn't so lucky in December, 
although I finished runner-up 
twice. 

Tm happy with my win today. 


The conditions were perfect, and I 
skied wed,” MGlier said. “This is 
one of the most tedmicaDy de- 
manding courses in the world. I 
prefer courses like this one. As for 
making it a double tomorrow — 
well FU just do my best 
“I thought it was going to be a 


boring nip up here, because Swed- 
ish mountains are not very high, 1 * 
be said. “But when I saw the trade, 
I said ‘Ooh la la. 1 19 

The Olympia course, designed 
by former downhill racer Bernhard. 

Russi at a cost of $52 million, will 

be used if Sweden is succesfnl in its 


bid to host the 1992 Winter QStynk. 
pics.- : - :v 

Are and Fahm, where the nca>- T 
Alpine events would be bdd, are 
among ax sites bidding .'-far the 
1992 Games.. The international 
Olympic Committee will award die. 
Games later this year. ; (AP, UPI) 


VANTAGE POINT/ Steven Crist 


Racing’s 


Sew York Tima Service 

NEW YORK — In the begin- 
ning, there were two gstys who bk a 
band of apples or something cm 
who had the faster horse. That was 
horse racing. Then there were side 
bets, and everyone watching could 
bet on who had the better horse. 
Then there were racetracks. To pay 
for upkeep and to pay off the gov- 
ernment for letting them operate, 
die trades began charging a fee for 
holding the money an the side bets. 
That was the parimutuel system. 

Then, to entice horseplayers to 
get there early, the tracks invented 
the daily double, where you had to 

Whenever the pools 
grow big enough, 
teams of profes- 
sional gamblers fly 
in to take a big shot 

pick the winners of the first and the 
second races. Then tracks institut- 
ed the ecacta and the quiniela, and 
then the trifectaand thesuperfecta, 
where the bettor had to pick the 
first two, three or four finishers in 
exchange for sometimes astronomi- 
cal payoffs. 

As all that happened, national 
enthnsiasm was growing for lotter- 
ies, where a bettor could not exer- 
cise a rational opinion but might 
win a long’s ransom for a dollar 
wagered on some hicky numbers. 
The racetracks saw that and they 
quaked. So they invented the pick- 
ax, where a bettor had to sdect six 
consecutive winners in advance. If 
no erne could, the money carried 
over to the next day; sooner or later 
a lottery-sized jackpot would build. 

Now there was a problem. To 
have any kind of a chance at pick- 
ing six winners in a row, bettors 
soon discovered they'd have to buy 
many hundreds or thousands of 
combinations. Most couldn't af- 
ford iL They tried anyway, budding 
up pools that were then often won 
by more affluent horseplayers or by 
betting syndicates. Occasionally, a 
s m all timer would get lucky and 
pick the right six numbers, and the 
tracks would trumpet it loudly. 

in California, where a new state 
lottery began last year, racetrack 



operators thought even the pick-six 
was too skimpy. So six weeks ago 
they began the pick-nine, where a 
bettor has to pick all nine winners 
on the card. The pool built and 
built until earlier tins month, when 
Craig Ftafltips hit ft for S 1.9 million- 

It was a great day for Phillips, 
and Tor Santa Anita Paris, which 
stressed that in a sense he was get- 
ting more money than the man who 
won that week's state lottery for $6 
million, since the lottery winner 
would get the money paid oat over 
20 years instead of all at once. 
Track executives around the coun- 
try began saying, “Hmm — let’s 
think about this pick-nine.” 

Phillips’s winning ticket shows 
what’s wrong with this bet and 
what’s dangerous about this tread 
in r aring His pr imar y investment 
was half of a S22Q0 .ticket shared 
with two friends; he then bought an 
additional two tickets for S376. So 
his total investment was 51,476. 

Phillips, 39, is scif-described as a 
former Kentucky Fried Ondren 
coraterman and a full-time profes- 
sional taorseplayer. He must be do- 
ing awfully well to sink almost 
51300 into raring’s iffiest bet His 
methods, though, seem not to re- 
flect the cool rationality essential to 
anyone depending on gambling hu 
come to pay the rent He chose the 
winner of the last race, a 13-to-l 
shot named Bedouin, because “I 
remembered his winning a race in 
the mod a few years ago.” 

His 51,476 investment was hard- 
ly the day’s biggest bet One group 
invested S22JXX) and another re- 
portedly bet more than 550,000. 

That has been die pattern with 
superexotic bets. Whenever the 
pools grow big enough, teams of 
professional gamblers fly in to take 
a big shot The Tampa Dog Track 
ran a pick-eight last winter, and 
when it grew big enough a syndi- 
cate described by track officials as 
“a group of Philadelphia business- 
men” swooped in and took home 
the 51 million payoff. 

There’s nothing wrong with 
high-roUes playing for each other’s 
money, but the trades are being less 
than candid when drey promote it 
as horse racing with great new op- 
portunities for tire 52 bettor. 

The entire appeal of betting on 
races lies in the ability to control 
rate’s destiny, to make intelligent 


Basketball in Kentucky — Bank on It 


Quotable 


• Brian MichalowskL 53 and a member of the Milwaukee School of 
Engineering college basketball team, on the ribbing be gets from younger 
teammates: “They always kid me about being slow and that I can't jump. 
But my age has nothing to do with iL I’ve always been that way." (AP) 

• Minnesota Manager Ray Miller, on not retaining pitcher Steve Howe 

after Howe's rehabilitation for cocaine dependency: Tve thought about 
it a lot and decided I don't want him back. You say you want to help a guy 
stjhghien himself out for the rest of his life. That’s a lie. You want to 
straighten him out so you can win some games.” (AP) 

• Denver Nugget forward Calvin NatL on why he dives for balls in 

practice despite having injured knees: “That's the way I play. I sleep 
better with cuts and bruises." (AP) 


LOUISVILLE, Kentucky (AP) — Interest rates 
have not been bouncing particularly high lately, but — 
depending on tire success of two college basketball 
teams — a bank here is offering higher returns on 
certificates of deposiL 

Citizens Fidelity Bank & Trust Co. is offering six- 
month CDs, with additional interest tied to bow well 
the University of Louisville and University of Ken- 
tucky fare in next month’s National Collegiate Athlet- 
ic Association tournament. 

The minimum deposit is 5500. The base interest 
increases two-tenths of a percentage point if the team 
wins a bid to the tournament, one-tenth of a percent- 
age pram for each tournament game it plays and 


The Hard Guys of Winter Fishing Keep Tackling a Gruel Sea 


By Angus Phillips 

II \xhm?.ton Pm Saru-e 

BRIELLE New Jersey — They 
come from Philadelphia and from 
Newark, Montclair and East Or- 
ange. New Jersey, hard guys in 
rough clothes, come to pluck the 
whiting and cod from a cold sea. 

The first bunch arrives at 2 
A.M. for the early run. 60 miles 
1 96.5 kilometers) out to the cod- 
-fish grounds. More gather four 
'bouts later to make the 13-mHe 
run to the Mud Hole, where ling 
cod and whiting spend the winter. 

Yet another crowd forms after 
lunch for the 3 P.M. “magic- 
□our" whiting trip, and the la&l 
bunch comes at 7, when only the 
moon lights the ocean for night 
fishing. 

For 52 years, people have gath- 
ered like this on the docks at Bo- 
gan's Basin, inside Manasquan 
Inlet 60 miles south of New- York, 
where the fishing boats depart 
four limes a day every day of the 
year except Christmas. 

“Ota, we've got a crowd today,'* 
{ ■ taid CapL Howard Bogan Jr.' as 
?£ scanned the whilecaps late one 
recent weekday afternoon from 
the bridge of the 125-foot <3S. IO- 
meter) Jamaica, queen of the Bo- 
gan fleet. “We must have 35 or 40 
aboard. This time of year, a lot of 
times we'U run with 12 or 15 
guys." 

What makes people leave their 
warm bouse* in midwinter to suf- 
fer turbulent water barely above 
the freezing point? What makes 
them pay $20 or more for a rough 
ride to a place where land is be- 
yond the horizon, when: gannets 
and gulls prowl the breaking 
waves? 

“It's the sporL" said Pete Fcter- 
son of Newtown Square, Pennsyl- 
vania. as he buns on the Jamaica's 

l- water- he a ted rail and 
watched his tine trail off into the 
murk of the Mud Hole at dusk. 

“I could go to the fish store and 
get whiting, but it's not the same,” 


said Peterson, retired now after 47 
years as a Fuller Brush man. 

“Let me tdl you about last 
year. The Saturday before New 
Year’s we're three miles offshore 
in 40 feet of water, and every time 
you drop down you catch two, 
three whiting. It was unbeliev- 
able. 1 caught 64, but the pros 
aboard that day, they went home 
with 100. 150. Those are the days 
you dream about. " 

Circumstance and the vagaries 
of weather have conspired to keep 
a bonanza like that from happen- 
ing this winter, yet the crowds still 
come to Bogan’s Basin, because 
with fishing, it goes wi thorn say- 
ing, you never know. 

Whiting and ling cod favor cod 


water, in the range of 4.4 degrees 
centigrade (40 degrees Fahren- 
heit}, said Bogan. That predilec- 
tion keeps than well offshore in 
the deeps during summer, bat as 
the weather turns they move in- 
shore, chasing sand eels right up 
to the beach when conditions are 
right 

“Bui this year the water stayed 
warm late,” Bogan said, “so they 
never came in close.” 

Then it turned really cold, and 
the whiting and cod went from 
the depths offshore to the 120- 
foot waters of the Mud Hole, 
where the Hudson River spills 
into the deep Hudson Canyon. 

The Mud Hole fishing is never 
as good as the inshore Fishing for 


whiting and ling, said Bogan. It’s 
more difficult to fish the deep 
water, and the Fish aren’t schooled 
as well. But you go where the fish 
are. 

It’s hard fishing. To bold (he 
baits on bottom 120 feet down 
you need 8 or 10 ounces of lead 
sinker For the line to hit the bot- 
tom. 

Then you have to keep it there, 
because the whiting and ling are 
strictly bottom feeders. With 5- 
fooi seas and 15-knot winds, even 
the sturdy Jamaica bucks like a 
wild horse. 

How are you going to feel the 
nibble of a half-pound fish 120 
feet down, on a bouncing bait 



Charles Green Jr. of Philadelphia, aboard the Jamaica at the Mod Hole off New Jersey. 


held in the mud by 10 ounces of 
lead? 

“Tm going to have to take some 
fishing lessens,” said Bill Bartus, 
who was dressed in a skimobile 
suit and an orange hat, impervi- 
ous to the cold but having little 
luck elsewhere. 

Bartus had a fishing rod so 
heavy and stiff he couldn’t tell 
when he had a bite. Said he: “I 
fed like Tm fishing in the dark,” 
which, of course, he was. 

Next to him stood A1 Hifl, 
calmly hoisting whiting after 
whiting. 

HID had brought a long, limber 
rod that gave with the motion of 
the boat, so his bait stayed steady 
on the bottom and he could fed 
the nibbles. 

Hill would lift the tip of his rod 
from time to time and look fa the 
hint of a tremor at the rod tip, 
which meant fish at work. 

It was rough fishing all right, 
hard-core types only, but there 
was beauty toil, too. The boat lay 
bowon to the southerly wind, rid- 
ing to her twin anchors, and those 
of us who look station facing west 
had a sea spectacle Id enjoy that 
no landlubber trill ever scare. 

Here the ocean came rolling 
northward, whitecaps blowing off 
the tops of the swells, as the sun 
sank away in the southwest. 

The sky was orange first, before 
the high clouds went a dusky 
gray: then the whole mass gath- 
ered a deep blue hue and finally 
turned to pitch. 

It was bitter and black before 
the glimm er of lights winked 
alive, law on the horizon, a shim- . 
mering necklace flat upon the sea 
—ibe New Jersey share, 13 miles 
away. 

The gulls wheeled in the lights 
fnxn tiK boat- The rafl, our only 
comfort, was warm under oar 
hands. On a (right to remember, a 
sharp wind blew steadily, march- 
ing tbe waves past like soldiers. 



choices instead of lottery-style 
guessing. The egalitarianism of tire 
game is that the 52 bettor and the 
$200 bettor both get the same odds; 

But tire geometric mathematics 
of exotic betting puts -a gulf bo- 

tween ibe high-rollers and tire rest 
of the fans. A moderate player can 
afford (o play aH permutations of 
four horses in a tnfecta for just 24 
combinations. A pick-six ticket- 
buyer uangjust two braces in every 
race must boy 64 combinations, 
marginally affordable if an average 
player takes in some partners. A 
pick-nine ticket using only two 
horses in every race must play 512 
combinations, unaffordable to just 
about everyone and still a truly, 
shaky proposition. 

Raong has always been a better 
bet than the lottery, since tire trade 
takeout is 18 percent to 25 .percent 
rather than tire roughly 50 percent 
a state grabs in the lottery. But if a 
novice had a choke between buy- 
ing a lottery ticket and playing the 
prat-nine, the lottery would be the 
better bet because at least everyune 
would have tire sanre chance. 

If trades want to leave the super- 
exotics in place for the entertain-, 
meat of the Mgfc-roflers, fine. But 
the majority of bettors should real-* 
ize that those bets axe not for them, 
and the trades should concentrate 
on p rom oting an equal-opportuni- 
ty sport, not on braiding up jack- 
pots for falcate and carpetbaggers. 



Ike Auuuuwd Pww 

ALI^ROUND, COMPETITOR — In Thursday's Em- 
pire State Btrikfing Run-Up, Hfroaki Tomimtga finished 
last, poasibty because the 21-year old student won a hot- 

dog eatmg contest last week at New Yoik^ Coney Island. 


SCOREBOARD 


Basketball 


World Cap Skiing 


NBA Standings 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 
Atlantic Dtvlston 


another two-tenths of a percentage point if the team 
wins the championship. 

With six tournament games, the highest possible 
increase is one percentage point. The highest CD rate 
the bank currently offers is 7 J percent 

The offering began Monday, and Roth Berry, vice 
president for corporate communications, said 48 Lou- 
isviHe CDs and 38 Kentucky CDs were sold in tire first 
two days. For each CD sold, the bank will donate 51 to 
Louisville or Kentucky. The certificates will be offered 
through March 13. 

Basketball is extremely popular in the state; Ken- 
tucky is currently ranked eighth and Louisville 16th 
and both are virtually assured of bids to the 
tournament. 
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THURSDAY'S RESULTS 
Datrnn SSS IS— IBS 

f~lll Wlu llll 29 79 32 W IBT 

TrlMiCkO B-20 12-14 XL TIMM MS S-* 23; 
Hinson MS 7-9 71. E-lohnjon 7-1* 5-5 20. Re- 
tamti: Detroit to (Lnlmtwor 15), Cleveland 
5« (Poquetfeni.Asststa: Detroit »( Thomas 
1*1. Cleveland 23 (Bootey 191. 

29 37 33 2S— CM 
MRS **— IQ 
MoncrleflM9 5-5 Canon tags 10-17 1-1 21; 
Sampson 9-21 6-7 2c Petersen 9-770 17. Rc- 
boandr. MHamkn «0 (Breuer, Cummtnat 
12). Houston 41 ( Petersen »). AeeUi: Milwau- 
kee 21 [Pressev *), Houston 2* (Lucas 7). 


Denser »»» 21— Htt 

English HMM 11-14 31, Nan MS (WHS; Bind . 
12-12 2-3 27, Parish *-1544 14. Rebaweds: Bos- 
ton <9 IBM Ml, Denver 92 (Sdmvn V). As- 
sists: Boston 25 (Aim 8). Denver II (Lever 
11). 

San Antonio 22 3) W 25— MS 

Sacra— da HUH 29—117 

Woodson M2 CM) W.TIteosS'UW 12, E-John- 
son L-15 2-2 14. Thomason 3-B 6-7 12: Robertson 
9-1734 21. Mitchell 7-142-4 14. Rebounds: San 
Antonio <3 (Roberts o n 2), Sacramento 52 
(Therea, Thompson HU. Asrtfts: San Antonio 
25 (WtMam* IN. Sacramento 27 (Than U). 


Selected College Results 

EAST - 

Barton U. 75> Conlahra 53 
Delaware Brooklyn Col. 74 
Duoueene TL.Rnode libsidJV . 

La SaUe 74, 51. Joseph's 6V 
Muhlenberg SL widener 44 
Perm St. it, George Washington 5* . 
Robert Morrjs 72. Long Island U. 49 . 
Temple 7t Si. Banovenhir* 43 
Vermont 77,-Si. Michael's a • 

West Virginia 42, Mnraadanetts 40 
SOUTH 

Bes>tW V0. FMrtdo AIM 44 
The CUodef 72. Cent. Florida 44 
George Mason U. HCrWitmlnsten «2 . 

LimisKirta S£ 7L Vomtertyli 42 " " 

Louisiana Tech 42. TwmAntaisii A ' 
Maryland 7f. MerMi GoreUria 72, OT 
NE Louisiana 49. N. Toms si. 49 
Old Dambilan 52, winiam X Marv 47 
(Udsnand 7tr Lovolo (MdJ 42 . 

‘ MIDWEST 
Bradley 22, Drake 79 
. Chicago St 92. E- Illinois 74 
CrataMon «. W. Texas St. 47 
Indiana 41, Illinois 40 
Iowa 101, Wisconsin 4B ..-i t -- ... 

Lovuta OIL) 74. Cincinnati 1%. OT 
MkMoan SI. 74. MUJlFoon 59 
Narltiwostern IS, Wrmeeata 10 
Purdue Et ONo St. 7V 
WkJdta St. S3. Illinois SL 49 
Xavier lOhJa) BA. Butter 41 
SOUTHWEST 
Harding 71, Hendrix *7 
Honfln-SImmons 77, Mercer 43 
Houston 77, Baylor 70 
Lamar 82. Arkansas SI. 77 
Oklahoma Baptist 47. PMinpe 41 
Oklahoma Otv 70, Central SI. (Otda) 45 
Tulsa 45. S. iWnoU 37 

FAR WEST 

AkutahJimaou 21, 2L Martin's 50 
Arizona 45. Oregon 59 
CW- Irvine 95. Lora Beach SL 20 
Mesa 21, N. Max. Highlands 47 
Hev^Las Vegas 92, New Mexico SL 73 
Nev.-Rano 59. Idaho SL 54 
N. Arizona 04. Weber SL 44 
Oregon SI. 7& Arizona Si. 4V, OT 
San Diego 7Z San Francisco 39 
San Diego St 13* UX. international 92 
Smta Clara 74, SI. Mary's (CoflfJ 74 
3. Utah 47, W. New Mexico 52 
Stanford 41, Southern Cal 39 
Tenas-ei Paso 44. Cetorado SL 41 
UCLA 74. CaRtomta 43 
Utah 44. Air Force 43 
Ittob SL 72, Fresno St. 44 
Wyoming 44, Brigham Young 34 


‘ MEN'S DOWNHILL 
(At Ara Sweden) 

. L Peter MOltor, Swftnrfand. I:SL22 
Z Michael Mntr. Italy, 1:57.12 . _ , 

X Marc drardetll, Luxembo ur g. 1:57-58 
. 4. Karl Alpiger. S wtttHon d. 1:37X1 
' 5. Helmut Hfiftetmer, Austria. 1:57.91 
4 tear Ciaatla. Italy. 1:57.92 
■ 7. Anuta Asrtnper. Austria. 1:SLM 
X Martin Bed. BrHabV 1:92X0 

9. Billy Johnson. US, 1:5129 

10. Anton Steiner, Austria 1:58X2 

11. From Hrtnzer, swftariand. l=5R3* 

. 12. Peter HHnMbergar, Austria, 1:5m® 

IX Stefan Nledermer. Austria, 1:5039 

14. Leonhard stock. Awrtrla 1:5042 

15. Franck Picard. France, 1:5048 

14. RudoH HabeoAuetrta, 1 :5039 and Daniel 

- Mohrar^Ste Bie ilo m L 1:5059 

IO Gustav OetKTI, Swttzerlad, 1:5064 

19. Plrmla Z u r ti r )pii o n .SN H4 er ke i il i 1 :507S 

20. Sera WBdoniber.WMt Germany, 1:50N 

. MEIT5 OVERALL STANDINGS 
LMarcOlrarartlLl4Moml>otirAJB7noki!B 
Z Peter Matter, t w Hro rt ad . m 

X Markus waametor, west Garmay. 1*9 
4* Peter Wlnuberpor, Austria, M3 

1 Plrmln Zurbrtooen, Switzerland. 141 
4, Leonhard Stock. Austria. 132 
7. Unmar Sfenmara, Sweden, 127 
. O Rok Petrov Ic, Yusostavta. 125 
9. Michael Mair, itatv, 1)9 
ML Hubert Strotz. Austria 110 

11. Kart AJptsar, Switzerland. 102 

12. Gdnfhar Mndor, Austria 99 
UL Franz Hetonr. Switzerland. 74 
M. Andreas Wenzel, Llertrtenrtela 94 
10 Baliin KrtzaL Yugoslavia 90 

10. Janos NHteon. Swedea S3 
17. Gu«ov OehrU, swltsertond. 20 
It Anton Steiner, Aostrta 74 

19. Richard Pr om ot ion . Italy. 75 

20. Robert Ertodier, nary, and Erwin 
Rurti, Austria 72 
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WALES CONFERENCE 
Patrick Mvlilea 


Baseball 


PMiadeMiia 

' -* 14 

4 

B4 

252 

182 

VWisMnatan 

35.17 

5 

75 

2Z7 

202 

NY takmdera 

22 20 

10 

44 

238 

2D9 

PUtsburah 

27 24 

7 

61 

231 

284 

NY Ranaws 

28 24 

4 

40 

205 

197 

New- Jersey 

11 37 

3 

39 

215 

274 

Adam* Dfvtstofl 




Quebec . 

33 23 

4 

70 

2a 

212 

Mart real 

32 22 

6 

70 

254 

202 

Boston * 

27 2S 

7 

61 

290 

219 

Buffalo 

Z7 24 

6 

40 

223 

214 

Hartford 

28 29 

2 

58 

299 

228 


Major League Salary Arbitration 


CAMPBELL CONFERENCE 


. i 


Sofcr rW BrUou dsdskxts 
2D (beatings are run Hoping): 

CLUB WINNERS 

Seattle imt b aienwmi Atete Davis sought 
SSSOuONi awarded dubl S4000N offer 
(earned S22U00 In lfflS). 

PMadetetda csfdar Alee Knicety sought 
SI 40000: awarded dub’s mono offer (1925 
■alary not araDabte. 

See Dl ege oaiflaMer Kevin McRsynoMs 
sought S45MOO; awarded dubl 227&BM after 
(earned *15000 In ms). 

Chicago MMs Sax a miteM er In KBtte 
■audit SSDA0S2; awarded ctebte 5400020 offer 
(earned S300000 In 1925). 

Attaeta ref lever Jeff Dedmon sought 
870000; awarded dub's 1200000 offer 
(earned 5150000 In 1925). 

Ml— ie la third uassmaa Owy Oasttl 
■ought 5475,200: awarded dub's 151X200 offer 
(earned S41X2N In 19251. 

OadaaaU eewe w e r Eddie Milner sought 
*530000: awarded cWCrtl SBUM after 

(ranted 5300000 in 1925). 

California aatlteMter Oerr Petit* sought 
seSMDi awoded dubl smina offer 

(earned S12&000 in 19251. 

La Amain Rrsf baseman Oreo Brock 
sought W4M00; awarded dutfi S22SMD offer 
(earned S15MOO In 1925). 

Houston re Her r Ml pawl or sought 
S43&800; awarded dub's 5321000 offer 

(earned Q9UOO Hi 1985). 

CteveJand shortstop Joflo F ran c o sought 
S740JJ00; awarded cWs 9S7&2N offer 

{earned 5455000 in 1925). 

Seattle pfkfeer Mike Moore aooght 5530000; 
owrodtdckdrasWBaOO Offer (e unie daa7J0H 
In 1985). 

MI u hm b catcher Tim Luadnar sought 
S29U20; awar d ed dubra sissjno ' after 
(eanted 5141000 In 19251. 

Besfao eateMr Rich SedntM sought 51 mli- 
llon; awarded dual WQM offer, (eewned 
tmm lh 19W>. 

N.Y. Met seamd baseman Wal hr Badumh 
Bought .MWjWD: aw or do d ckara 5K5J00 offer 
(earned 001000 In 11231. 

Texas oofffeUer Gary word sought 
5590600; awarded dub* 3860000 , offer 
(ranted sstSJMO In nas). 

N.Y. Mat pitcher Ron Darting soooni 
5415M0; awarded dutrt amm otter 
(earned 5220000 hi 1925). 

PLAYER WINNERS 

. Seattle oeffleMerPtW Bradley awaraedMs 
S0MOQ request) ekibotteredKDWOO (earned 
5124370 In 1925). 

■Unas aty rtasr OmrUe Uteraedl 
awarded -Ms STTamo- re nu e sf ; 1 
5450Ma. (earned 5B5M0 In. W8S). 

seams cntcherBob nsiwf 1 


saOUWOraqucst; ctub offered *21X000 (earned 
5I63JOOO In 1925). 

MtatesoM pRGher PratW Viola awarifed Ids 
5474000 request; cfuboNeradsaSMO (earaed 
5375LS00 In 1925). 

CtocSsnelf catcher Dave VOa Borde r 
ow an ted his SI 50000 request; dob offered 
57SM0 (owned seasoo In ivbs). 

Kansas Otv nrsf baramoo Stove BaRtedf 
awarded Ms 1525300 reauert; efub offered 
*350000 (earned 530&000 to i*». 

Detrait pKSa Dura LaPoint awarded Ms 
5S5UM) request; dubofteracftrtaooe (earned 
UMNO In 1985 at San Francisco. 

Kansas CBy pttaier Brat Sob mi uien 
awantod nts 992S300 request; chib offered 
5425300 (earned 5T5X000 In 1985). 

CnBhraia atteber Rna RemaatcK awarded 
his 14254)00 request; dub ottered ttsajM- 
( earned st 4L309 In 1985). . 

Bertea second hmem o n Marty Barrett 
awarded me 54334)00 request; dub offered 
53234)00 (earned SZ72M0 In 1925). 

■ N»Y. Met Pitcher Ed Lynch awarded Ms 
smooo raqusrt; c&di oftorsd 5400000 (sarnsd 

vrxy yiw |p ^ 

Maatraal pifrtwr Bryn Smflh awordod hts 
57004)00 reauert; dub ottered £9)0000 (aanwd 
52904)00 In 1985). 

St. Leals pBdwr Ricky Merme owardea his 
527RBMreaoest; dub oftered52lS4)00 learned . 
5110200 In 1915]. 

aeratand auKclder Brett Better awnnled 
Ms CSSOOOO requed; cW) offered 5400000 
(earned I 4 SBM 0 to ran. 

LOS AhO iW Pltd te r Ora l Herrti a er award - 
■d his XI mldlon request; dub ottered 5400000 
(eoroM 5242400 (n T925I. 
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40 
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Minnesota 

34 26 
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57 
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Toronto 

17 34 

4 

40 
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292 
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OetraH 
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Edmonton 

41 13 

4 

88 

3TB 

242 

Calgary 

27 24 

7 

61 

255 

230 

Lae Angelos 

19 34 

4 

44 

212 

289 


Vancouver 

17 J1 

9 

43 

209 

239 


Wlimtoeg 

12 34 

* 

42 

214 

281 
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THURSDAY’S RESULTS 


A 

SL Louis 



■ 

1 

1— I 

N.Y. nsagera 



1 

• 

0-3 



Loroudw2 (91. Brooke (22); Floekhart (19>, 
Norwood (21. Shots a geot: St. Louis (an 
vonto ks braueft) 4-10-10—24; New YnHt (on 
Worratey] ll-l»-37. 

, Los' Angete* ' ~ 1 0 3—3 

PtallatfeWa 2 5 1—4 

' Ekiund 2 (12). Kerr (43), Rfeh Sutter (12), 
HOWO (20); Erickson (Ml, Patman (7). Mc- 
Kenna (D- Shots an goat; Las Anodes (an 
Jenson) 13-7-11—30; PhOodstohia (an Melon- 
son) W^-II-42. 

Quebec 3 18 2-3 

Him Jeram 12 1 V-4 

Htomer (D.Sudbnon (Ml. Brtdgmon (18). 
PrestM (16); noard (7), Matone (9), Goulet 
(3B1. Shots os goal! Quebec (an Raeeh) TM2- 
44-33: Now Jersey (on Gossrtln) 44-9-1—2*, 
Tbraata 3 3 1 1—7 

CCdflOTY' 2 3 1 Qn fl 

ValveS t7l),P.lnhaoBA IMI.M-Inhocak (2), 
Courtnali (17 ), re ru n 2 (25); Dazefc (14), 
Loeta (K), Safer (in. Macoun (9). Reinhart 
(4). RhMbrwigti (12J. Shot* on goal: Toronto 
Ion Lemeihi) 13-HW-3-J3; catoarv (on 
Wregget) » 14 40--3 Z 


1 %. 
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BASEBALL 


CLEVELAND Annou nc ed Brett Butter. 
wffWdef. ww M* trWrail on earn. 

. TEXAa— AMoaMed Gary WcmLoutfleld- 
v, tost Mi arbitration case-' 

Cl NO NNATF— Smirf*lSb btorativ, Alteh- 
er. and Paul CrtWU, out fi elder. - 
LOS ANGELES— Announced O ret 
shiner, pflcber, wan Ms grtBngfton 

NEW YORK— Announced Ran 

rJ tefter, test Ms ixb B iu i iu n 
- PITTSBURGH— signed MJfce Diaz. 

. er, ana Bob. won, dtopr. 

BASKETBALL 


h» in a oonw l ait Monday In Seattle. 

WASHINGTON— Signed Kevin McKenna 
'gtmU far Ibe remainder of ttw season 
FOOTBALL 

Natteutil Football Lnane 
ST. LOU 1 5 Mooted LeonMcLaugMini 
dal assI s to a L 

. HOCKEY 
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llagjfts of Soviet Fashion The ^during Charm of 'Queen Lucia’ \ 


By Anna Christensen 

Untied Press Tniemauanai 

M OSCOW — Models slink 
down the runway in layer 
“poo layff of tunics and wide* 
shouldered butty sweaters, turbans 
and le g wan ner; in bold geometric 
prints, stripes and checks of bright 
turquoise, purple, red, yellow. 

For more than two hours, six 
women and five men in 

fashions by Slava Zaitsev, the czar 
of Soviet couture. Zaitsev’s new 
creations range from stark black- 
and-white coats and coat dresses of 
&e “Streets of Moscow" collection 
to a fantasy line of floating gold 
evening dresses and veQs straight 
out of the Arabian nights. Space- 
age electronic music accompanies 
the unveiling of Zaitsev’s avant- 
garde “technical clothes,” gray and 
beige wool parkas with snaps, 
borides, belts and high collars 
meeting peaked hats. 

This is a far cry from the comic 
Soviet fashion scene portrayed in 
an American fast-food commercial, 
in which a rotund woman lumbers 
along the runway time after rime in 
the same shapeless dress, adding a 
flashlig ht for “night year" and a 
beachball for “beach vear.” 

Or is it? 

“It’s just a demonstration, for 
looking at," said a middle-aged 
woman at the fashion show, echo- 
ing the popular belief. “I've never 
seen anyone wearing them." 

“I think they're interesting 
clothes, but I'm not sure I would 
wear them,” said a young man. 

Zaitsev’s House of Fashions, the 
best-known of 36 Soviet fashion 
houses, caters to actors, dancers 
and families of the elite. 

“Constrnctions this year are 
more complicated," the designer 
said, narrating the show; he wore a 
tight white suit with dbow-length 
sleeves. “People want different 
things. One loves the classics, an- 
other likes folklore, another a ro- 
mantic look. This is typical of the 
Russian people." 

The audience at Zaitsev’s show- 
ings is well-dressed by Soviet stan- 
dards, with soft cowl-neck sweaters 
and woolen skins rather than the 
drab synthetic suits usually worn 
by women in daytime. These spec- 
tators may never wear the new 
fashions, but most spectators greet 
the bold designs with especially en- 
thusiastic applause. 

The rest are too busy capturing 
the lines in hasty sketches. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 



“Good." a young tnan said to his 
friend, nodding at her drawing. The 
sketch probably win be cued to 
design a pattern out of newspaper 
for making a copy of Zaitsev'sjack- 
eL Or it may be taken to a tailor, 
with a bolt of good fabric if the 
customer is lucky, with synthetic 
material otherwise. 

A sign over the House of Fashion 
coat rack says appointments can be 
made fen: a fitting. But even if you 
have the 200 to 500 rubles ($260 to 
S630), which is more than the aver- 
age monthly wage for a Soviet 
worker at the low end of the scale, 
you are not guaranteed a fitting. 

. “If you have connections, it's 
posable to get a fitting or to buy 
one of the models when the line is 
no longer shown.’' said one well- 
connected woman. “Even if you 
have the money, you can't walk in 
and make an order” 

The stylish outfits worn by Raisa 
Gorbachev, wife of the Soviet lead- 
er, are the work of five designers at 
the House of Models, located in a 
pre-revdlutionaiy building in the 
shadow of the Kremlin. The fash- 
ionable Mis. Gorbachev has bro- 
ken the mold of the anonymous 
Kremlin spouse and brought world 
attention to Soviet couture. 

Mis. Gorbachev has frequented 
the House of Models exclusively 
for five years. She first visited as 
the wife of an up-and-coming 
member of the Politburo, when she 
brought one designer, Tamara Mo- 
keyeva, a bolt of good wool to be 
made into a suit. 

Last year, Mokeyeva designed 
the suits Mrs. Gorbachev wore 
when she accompanied her hus- 
band on state trips to Paris and 
Geneva. 

As the first lady's designer, Mo- 
keyeva is on the front lines of the 
battle to phanga the Soviet wom- 
an's imag e 35 a bent, rotund lump 
in drab, shapeless clothes. 

Surrounded by snips of fabric, 
drawings and models of fashions 
that mil be submitted to Soviet 
factories for possible production. 
Mokeyeva is aware of the privilege 
and responsibility of designing 
clothes that are in the international 
spotlighL 

“We were so nervous when she 
went to Paris," she said of Mrs. 
Gorbachev. “How would they re- 
ceive her, we wondered. It is quite a 
responsibility. In Paris, they know 
fashion. There can be no mistake." 


MOVING 


By Enid Netny 

No* York rimes Service 

N EW YORK - Chauncey 
Howell, the feature reporter 
on WNBC-TVs “Live at Five," 
loves her. William T. Beaty, exec- 
utive director of the Ittleson 
Foundation, says he’s “a nut 
about her.” As for Lowell I berg, a 
retired public-welfare executive 
and past president of the Nation- 
al Council on Aging, he describes 
his reaction as “hooked." 

Hum there is Benita Feurey, 
New York metro editor of Good 
Housekeeping Magazine, who is 
“crazy about her," and Patrick 
O’Connor, a senior editor at 
Warner Bodes, who calls himself 
“a passionate fan," 

The object of all this adulation 
has been entrancing and enchant- 
ing and, yes, even profoundly irri- 
tating admirers for more than 
half a century. She was adored by 
such luminaries as Gilbert Seldes, 
Cyril Ritcfaard, Alec Wilder and 
Gertrude Lawrence, and NotH 
Coward once said that when it 
came to her, he was “like a fish on 
a book.” 

“When her admirers surface, 
they’re manic," said a woman 
who wished to remain anony- 
mous lest the admirers be upset 
with her. But the fed-up lady is 
quite correct. 

Fans of EJ 7 . Benson's Loda 
are, if not manic, extremely vocal 
in their enthusiasm. They are 
committed to proselytizing, be- 
cause they regard with pity and 
sorrow anyone who has not made 
Luda's acquaintance. 

She had her debut in the 1920s 
in Benson's book “Queen Lucia," 
which presented her as the mon- 
arch and social despot of a fic- 
tional En glish town called Rise- 
holme. Her adventures con tinned 
in other books, but halfway 
through her story she was moved 
to another fictional town. Tilting , 
very likely so that Benson could 
pit her against an equally irritat- 
ing and fascinating woman 
named Miss Elizabeth Mapp. 

Benson, the son of an archbish- 
op of Canterbure, who churned 
out something like 110 books, 
wrote only ax about Lucia and 
Miss Mapp before he died in 
1940. But almost from thnr intro- 
duction, they became a colt that 
would involve for successive gen- 
erations of readers on both sides 
of the ocean. In the late 1940s, 
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Loda fan Channcey Howell, who climbed to die top of “Tilling” church tower. 


“Make Way for Loda," a three- 
act comedy based on the books, 
played on Broadway. Written by 
John van Draren, it starred Isabel 
Jeans as Ta ri ff and Ritcfaard as 
her friend Georgia. - 

Several years later, as hap- 
pened from tune to time, the 
books were out of print In the 
1930s, Lawrence, W.H. Auden 
and Ritcfaard were among the 
devotees listed by a New Yak 
bookstore as “wfflxng to pay any- 
thing for books.” 

All six volumes are available 
now, reissued in paperback tty 
Harper & Row at $3.95 each. 
“Mapp and Lucia,” a British 
mini-series, will be shown this 
s ummer on U.S. public television. 

Beaty, whose vision of Lucia is 
something on the order of the 
British actress Maggie Smith, was 
introduced to the books many 
years ago when he visited Rye, in 
East Sussex, about 60 miles (100 
kilometers) from London. Rye, 
the site of the Henry James house 
that was taken over by Benson 
and his brother after James's 
death, is generally believed to be 
the fictional Tilling T-iiraaphilig 
also believe that it is the James 
house that Lucia finally worms 
out of Miss Mapp. 

“I never stop reading the 
books,” Beaty said. ‘They’re a 


constant source of amusement, 
and I always find something new 
to chuckle over." - 

O'Connor takes credit for tam- 
ing on untold numbers of men 
and women to the joys of reading 
the Benson books, as well as talk- 
ing several companies into pub- 
lishing the books over the years. 

“The books were scarce as 
hen's teeth, and I schemed to get 
them done,” he said. His initial 
scheming was, he recalled, “a to- 
tal disaster — the books sank 
without a trace.” But in the early 
1970s, he convinced another pub- 
lishing company to give than a 
try. This time they came out in 
one thick volume, which O’Con- 
nor says sold 65,000 copies. 

Since then, O’Connor and a 
friend, Mario Sartori, have orga- 
nized a Miss Mapp Society, 
which meets occasionally fa “tea 
and gossip" miH commemorates 
Benson’s birth and death dates. 
The society has about 60 mem- 
bers, from doctors and lawyers to 
publishers and writers. 

What m« lews him go passionate 
about the books? ‘They’re a total 
world with its own conventions 
and its own language" O’Connor 
said. 

Howdl also made a pilgrimage 
to Rye about five years ago and 
climbed to the top of the local 


church tower “to see if it would 
have been possible to see Lucia 
doing her Grecian exercises from 
there — it would have.” 

Iberg went to Rye because he 
was interested in Henry James. 
While there, he went to a book- 
store fa a James work, found 
they were out of stock and ac- 
cepted a suggestion to tty Ben- 
son. T started reading, and I was 
hooked then and there,” be said. 

For Alan Levenstrin, executive 
vice president of the Bozdl, Ja- 
cobs, Kenyon & Eckhardt adver- 
tising agency, the appeal of the 
books Iks in their wit. “It’s the. 
kind of satiric wit you don't see 
anymore," said Levenstein. “The 
books create an e nti re wold fa 
you to step into, and the.wodd 
goes on from book to book.” 

Feurey rereads the hooks 
whenever rite is depressed. They 
cheer ms up," she said. “They’re 
Hke meeting did friends — I think 
I know them by heart. 

“What I love about Lucia is. 
that she does petty things that 
aren't at all harmful, and really 
don't hurt anybody, and that 
we’d all like to do sometimes, but 
don’t” 

Like most Ludaphiles, Feurey 
also proselytizes whenever she 
can. “1 take fall credit for tinning 
an at least a quarter of New York 
to them,” she said. 


INTERNATIONAL CLASSIFIED 


TteDuteafWestadiatatWtejs 
belidyed to he the richest man. m . 
Britain, lost* bidFriday before the 
. Eurapeau Cohrt of Human Rights 
hi Strasbourg to upset 'the 1967 
Leasehold -Reform- Act, which 
faced him-tosefl same of Ms Lot* 
don property totenaniiat bdow- 
maritfi'pricts — thus, he- argued, 
costing him more than£2JmiJEon 
(STfi nriffim) the legislation. cn-_ 
acted under Harold Wflwa’s Labor-, 
government, was designed to abd- 
ishh^lcasdwldsand^teiffins! 
the light to few bouses they "built 
on iTMtcd land Tht 'duke owns 
much of London's exclusive [May- 
fair and Belgravia districts. The 
court derision is expected' to o>" 
courage others to bity their homes 
under the act. 

. •. q. • ■; 

The man they were calling "good 
oF Frince ChuckT has left Texas 
after slicing a piece of whatfwas 
billed as the world's largest cake, 
dining with Lady Kid Jofcnmt at" 
the Lyndon B. Johnson Library and 
attending a. concert headlined by 
WSUSe. Nelson. Prince Charles 
grinned in. be mns ement as he was 
presented in" Austin with three S200- 
cowboy hats (on e fa him, two for- 
his sanSrFrinces WHSra and Har- 
ry). To cut the 90,000-poond 
(40,000-ltilogram) cake, he widded 
a 22-carat gold replica of a sword 
Sam Hasten earned at die Battle 
of San Jacinto, where Texas won its 
independence. The prince was to 
spend the weekend in Palm 
Springs, California, .to play polo 
and see some famDy friends — Lee 
and Walter Annenberg. . . . 
Charles’s parents. Queen Elizabeth 
0 and Price Phffip, left Nepal on 
Friday fa a nine-day visit to New 
Zealand. 

An early book by John Kennedy 
Toole, whose ” A Confederacy of 
Durioes” won a Pulitzer Prize 12 
years after he committed suicide, 
will remain unp ublished, a judge in 
New Orleans has ruled. District 
judge GeraU P. Fedoroff said Rho- 
da Faust, a bookstore owner, failed 
to prove she had a contract with 
Thelma Toole, the writer’s mother, 
whom her wiH forbade the publica- 
tion of “The Neon Bible," complet- 
ed when Toole was 16. In a 1984 
suit filed about a wed: before Mrs. 
Toole died, Faust claimed she was 
given permission in 1979 to have 
the wok published . . . Viking 


WHICH PAMS SCHOOL a flight far 
your Grid) A rare opportuxly to tali 
with 19 inti and French sdnah. Fab- 
niary 26 Irani 730 ■ 930 pm at 
A.CP. Grand Solan. Wra WlCfc 
45-55-84-21 Pwb. 


NORMA McCAW, CONSERVATOR, 
opens her new London shido an 17 
February 1986 far the c me of worta 
erf art on paper. Teh 01-602 0757. 


ALCOHOLICS ANONYMOUS in 
EngfcK Paris (doty] 4634 5965. Rome 
678 0320. 


m^vm 


ALLIED 


PARIS: DE5BORDES 

Jl) 43 43 23 64 
BRUSSHS: ZtEGLB 

102) 625 66 14 

FRANKFURT IMS. 

(069) 250066 

Dussaboftfc IMS. 

RATINGS* IMS. 

(01102) 45013 

MUNICH IJ/L5. 

1089) 142244 

LONDON AMERTRAMS 

(01) 952 3636 

USA: AIDED VAN LINES 

(0101) 312-68141100 


CONIMEX. Small & merfigm moves, 
baggage, an worldwid e- CaO Char- 
SftTfan. 42 81 1881 (near Optra). 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


FRENCH PROVINCES 


DOMESTIC 

POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


GREAT BRITAIN 



REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


GREAT BRITAIN 


LONDON KENSINGTON I Chefaea. 
Newly reftsbahed and immaculate 
flats lo lei Irani £200 - £600/week, 
company let orty. TeL 01-373 1951. 
telex: 23186 SHr G, 


MONACO 



CENTER MONTE-CARLO 

wiES FLORAUE5” 

VARIOUS STUPtO-APARrMBfra , . ln , nrTTlr .„ nr „^ rf 
far sate (occuped or vacant) in one irf I LO NDO N H AMPSIE AD LUXURY fir- 


MAY YOU UVS EVBTY DAY OF your 
tfa. Roll Kenton 


NORMAN IS THAT YOU7 Cal Lave, 
Same Tune Next Year. 


MOVING 


interdean 


WHO BSE FOR YOUR 
NEXT INTBtNATTONM MOVE 


FOR A FREE ESTIMATE CALI 
AMSTERDAM.- (071)89.93414 


CADIZ; 


G0CVA; 
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5PET5GS ISLAM}, PALEO Lencre. 
Large lovely old wane hows. 1,500 
WJn S16M00. Tel Athens 7227715 


Top level jobs 



c 

c 

international 

$50,000 - $250,0C 

6 

K)+ - 


She man hnorhne residential buttings 
next to the famous Gorina, For further 
defesb please contact 

The Exdurive Agent: 

A.G.EDJ. 

26 ba, Bd Princeae Charlotte 

MC 98000 MONACO 
Tel (93) 50 66 00 - Tlx 479 417 IHC 


PARIS A SUBURBS 


71H HIGH CLASS 

kfcd pwLotarre. BO sgjn. 
Vwlfe Franco'. Teh 43 80 26 06 
AGENCE DE L’ETOUJi 
Telex 643310 


SWITZERLAND 


SWITZERLAND 

GSTAAD VAUEY 

Attractive 2 lo 5 room apartments 
aomlable far farei^terv *i typed Swiss 
chalets xi Chateau dOei. Beautiful 
view, qwet e nd centraly located. Atees 
from 57290,000. Favorable mortgages 
at 6fc % i merest. A p a dmits Abe 
Avdlcrfria »i Montagu. on Lake Gene- 
va & other moumr xn resorts. Contact: 
GLOBE PLAN S-A. 

Av Man Repos 24, 

CH-1005 Lausanne, Swtterfand. 
Tel: (21) 22 35 12 Tlx- 25185 MBJS 
Visit* welcomed - Aha wee Le n dl 


Foreigners eon buy STUDIOS 'APART- 
MCNTS / CHAlfTS, LAXEGBRVA - 
MONTREUX or *i theve wwid famous 
resorts. CRANS-MONTANA, IE 


Tel: 022/341540. Telex: 22030 


nehed 2 becfaxxa ffat, privrrie to 
company let 01-722 5698 everwijp. 


Rent house International 
020-448751 (4 lines] 

Nederhoven 19-21, Airaierdam 


DUTCH HOU5MG CENTRE R.V. 

Ddme renak. Vdanusflr. 174, 
Amsterdam 020621234 or nrxm 




REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


Brand New 

THE KIMBERLY 

145 E. 50th 
New York 10022 

A Unique 

Hotel Suite 
Residence 

dfalflQ 

savings on 1 mo. - 
2 yr. leases 

featuring 

Studio, 1 -Bedroom & 
2-Bedroom Suites 
AH magnificently 
furnished and all with 
luxuriously appointed 
kitchens & marble baths. 

Executive Services Available 

Model Suites 

(212) 371-8866 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYMENT 


PARIS AREA FURNISHED I WJSOTQNS AVAILABLE 


Manager Bade 
Setfiement Plan, France 




16T H: TRO CAP BW) 220 SQJ 6. _2 IATA nvrtes appScanora for the dxm 
betioonn. huge drawing roam, fafy Pern-based post. The nrccarfid oancS- 
equsnod win hjundry, ml reti by data, male W fcmefa, w3 in genered be 
faO^^tearlDpiJ. -Det requmd' » axwdinata and odnwntar 
87. Low rant-. F8500, 47 27 10 B0. ihe dcriy opera t ion of the BSP France 
and ensure rfxd it produces the 
optimum efficiencies far pie Impeding 
Avfnes and Agsris 


BWB. TOWHL 2 bedrooms. 60 


REAL ESTATE 
WANTED/EXCHANGE 



INTERNATIONAL 

POSITIONS 

TURN TO PAGE 13 


EXECUTIVE 

POSITIONS AVAILABLE 



GanrfdNes should: 

- Have at leaf 20 yean of aHm 
and/or travel agency experience at 
a nemagemenl Tows 

- Be crfto to work at senior manage 

mere levd with axiom mid travel 
agents and rfw w^unq umtionotta 
xnparfkity and diacralion. 

■ SpecA and write French end Engfirfi 
fluentiv. Ptnference wll be given lo 
oanddatas who are briraual 

- Have o good t m derstamfcig of 

acoounfeng 

Pracncd axpenenae in most or all of the 
folowHiq areas tril be a reocwmienda- 
*ort airms autametad reservation/ 
■■faring t ystatm , trwd a gency sefa 
reporting, nine revenue ococxmting 
and electronic data processing. 

The duties wB require a owtmnmnount 
of travel in the BSP area end perexfc 
bawl abroad. 

Salary wffl be in accordmn with expe- 
rienae and qudffioatianL 

Written u|4<iLUtiui B with rarricuium vi- 
tae & salary required me ta be sent la, 
BSP SEOtt-TAIJAT. r/o BP FRANK 
16 n» FORST, PARIS 18, RANQ 




ON THE AMAUTS COAST, noe, qui- 
et panora m ic flat m via lon g/ Short 
stay. Cal Srdetno (DB9] 238UD3. 


74 CHAMPS-H.YSEE5 8th 

Studfa 2 or 3-room apcrtrremJ. 

One march or mare. 

IE OAIUDGE 43J9.67.97. 



S 5Q.000 io S250.000+ or equivalent. 

The inforoutiaa is provided nit by 
reputable executive-search firms in the uS, 
Europe and many other countries at no cost 
to them. Thnc true search Consultants never 
advertise their assignments in any publication 
or any kind. They use the “ICA Executive 
Search trade newsletter” only to supplement 
their own made-to-measure search procedu- 
res. Subscribers con read the newsletter ai 
home in full security. If opportunities inte- 
rest them, they write to us and we pass on 
the inquiries io tbc Consultants concerned 
who will then contact suitable candidates 
directly. 

The newsletter is thus a simple way 
of keeping in touch with possible opportu- 
nities at home and abroad, in complete con- 
fidence - which makes sense even it your pre- 
sent job is satisfactory. Only subscribers con 
have access to these opportunities. 

Airmail subscription rate for 10 issues: 
USI85. 

Subscribers residing in countries with cur- 
rency-control regulations will receive a pro- 
forma invoke upon request. 

Write for free specimen copy (and on 40*a 
on rrfiuli.- subscription price) -Pay only SI 10 
instead of Sl85. 

lottaiut'ionai Classified Advertising. Inc. 

rr a De3lHT 

57iMaflis«i Avenue 
Hew folk NY 10022 -USA 
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EXECUTIVES AVAILABLE 


EXECUTIVE 

Gennmi,<9.br wjd i r taramieBdtatae- 
nenoa weft hating US mrtxxoHon in 




plsus to pribtis!) an authorized tn- 

ography of AnatoB 

by the British historian Martin G3- 

bert 

° - 

" Thc'BBC says it htt'agnd Rjdb- 

jde Gorfiett for another series of the 

“Two ’Ronnies”, comedy stews 
with Rpmrie. Barter, throwing 
doubt on Australian govemraem 
officials’ claims that Corbett was 
moving to Australia. The BBC sug- 
gested dial the Australians had 
confused an^ : emigration per^ 
with a work permit, saying thafflfc 
comedian would visit Australia in 

May. , 

... . D . - • 

- A restaurant that allows its cus- 
tomers to pay whatever they tike 

- has opened in London. Called Just 
. Around die Comer, it claims to be 

the first of its kind in London. 

- Peter Ok, 35, head cbef arid owner, 
says costemezs so far are being sur- 
prisingly fair-minded. The general 
manager. Charles Nagy, said one 
couple “played a joke by paying £5 
for a five-course meal before offer- 
ing £50.” The Yugoslavian-born 
flic owns three other London res- 
taurants where customers pay the 
-usual way. 

. p 

□ 


" Marcel Optaais. the French di- , 
rectOT whose film "The Sorrow and / 
the Pity” described French collabo- •? ' ' 
ration with the Nazis, is making a 
movie about the life of the Nazi war 
criminal Klaus Baririe. Ophuls'is 
filming most of the movie in Lyon, 
vdiere Barbie is awaiting trial for " 
his actions as chief of the Gestapo : 
there. “It's only thanks to some 
Americans that I'm able to make 
this film," Ophuls said. “I had no 
support whatsoever in France. The -; 
people financing the project are L 
mostly Jews from New York and 
Washington whom you could situ- 
ate politically on the left." 


The environmentalist group 
Greenpeace plans to hold a 
concert in Auckland, New Zealand, 
to raise money to replace its flag- 
ship, Rainbow Warrior, destroyed 
in Auckland harbor last year by 
French secret agems. The concert 
promoter, lan Magan, said partici- 
pants would include Ned Young, 
Graham Nash, Bonnie Raht and 
Jackson Browne. 


AUTO CONVERSION 


Marcsdos-fient Poncho BMW Forron 

EPA/DOT 

CONVERSIONS 

Farf turn-around brao. M vmri dona 
on pramiwi Saks ft Imm 
WM EXOTIC MOTOR CW 
114 Andnon 5treef 
Hadanaack, Ml 07601 USA . 
Tk 322234 201-48^167 



DOMESTIC 
POSmONS WANTED 




DOT/B’A CONVBSK3NS ta U5. 
specs. Acceptance guaranteed. US 
CUSTOMS BONDS • NO IWOSIT 
RB3UBH). VIA Coqx, 1 1825 Bd Ar 
M-, B rd tiw ore. Marykxxl 2I0B7. Tel: 
301-592-3200, Tbc 49956B9 VIA US. 


AUTOS TAX FREE 


AUTOMOBILES 


SECRETARIAL 
POSmONS AVAILABLE 


International Business Message Center 





BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


DIAMONDS 


Gertncxty, France A boty 

- Syrtero nftng irto the akctreiK 

duttry.iiKcfirol reaffata, engnwnng 
• Biaxuss davnlopnianl xt 
nbadaria in trance ft Bely 

- European marfahng manGgwmint 
faraj proft center 

- Fxwice manegerawf in Germany 
■ Ffanat in Genam, Ertgfah, 

IUCchv French 

Seek* GORAL MANAGEMENT 
POSITION with reeponrifaity far a Eu- 
ropean country or busmen uni in a 
company wxh growth potonttoL IVom 
reply to 

Bex 7257. 

LKT. Friadridav. 15. 

D6000 Frankfwt/Man 



EDUCATIONAL 
POSITIONS WANTED 




AUTO RENTALS 




BUSINESS SERVICES 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNlTtES 




ASSISTANT Mona of EngErfi Lao- 


DOMESTJC . 
POSmWS AVAILABLE 


OFFICE SERVICES 


GENERAL POSmONS 
AVAILABLE 


SAiES MANAGER 

large American niaocaatputor 
nmmtmr seek a 

SALES MANAGER 


USA GENERAL 




REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


ARGENTINA 
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FOR MORE 
CLASSIFIEDS 


Famficr wifli aaeroUy and in&aoian 
of tncrascuH device. Engfah and 
JqxrasB language raqund, Mntt 
hare handi-an m yri e ne a. Parfarrn 
periodk wtfo, Mrf be experienced 


Pani.Tlx 21 


GERMANY 





PORTIONS WANTED 


y«n resident 




Aca ndlS^r g^.wjdi , DOT/ffACONVHSlONS 

. M jKftt es Kscsasjs -aisaagasaaf 

iRSABSEiikM. ssssayryaa 

0+6052 Hmawfl/ ^ Lucana m^xrwxt m ForJAddh-Neor-Eta. fartfy. Colaiect MW22-66S4 

Tc* tL 866111. SdCa' 
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OAKS 

LONDON 


EXCLUSIVE DAKS 
CLOTHES FOR MEN 
AND WOMEN AT 

DAKS CORNER 

SHOPS 

LONDON 

MUNICH 

HONGKONG 
























































































